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THE STUDY OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
GERMAN DIALECT! 


I 


1. The study of the Pennsylvania German dialect in this 
country has gone through very much the same phases as the 
study of other languages in other parts of the world: it has passed 
from a practical and from a descriptive to the historical, the 
phonetic, and the geographical approach. The first Pennsylvania 
German grammars, such as ‘’m Horn sei Pennsilfawnish Deitsh 
Buch” of 1875 (9),? and E. H. Rauch’s, alias Pit Schweffel- 
brenner’s, Pennsylvania Deitsh Hond-Booch of 1879 (13), both of 
them based on years of personal experience and pedagogical 
testing, were written for the practical purpose, not of teaching 
Pennsylvania German,’ but of instilling English, as Horne says, 
to some “six to eight hundred thousand inhabitants of eastern 
Pennsylvania, to whom English is as much a dead language as 
Latin and Greek”’ (p. 3). These quaint and homely little books 
of more than sixty years ago, according to their pedagogical and 


1 A part of this paper was read at the Pennsylvania German Conference held 
in the new headquarters of the Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation at Phila- 
delphia on January 10, 1942.—For valuable suggestions I am indebted to P. A. 
Barba, J. W. Frey, H. Kurath, W. W. Langebartel, E. C. Roedder, and P. 
Schach. 

2 The numbers given in parentheses (or brackets) refer to the bibliography 
at the end of this article. 

3 Although there is no longer any reason to fear that the term ‘‘Pennsylvania 
Dutch” might be misunderstood as implying a connection with Dutch=Hol- 
landish, I have tried, with the exception of literal quotations, to speak con- 
sistently of “Pennsylvania German” (PaG) in this paper, not only because it is 
the scientifically correct term, but also because it is free from any possible dis- 
paraging connotation which in the feeling of many still adheres to the name 
“Pennsylvania Dutch.” Perhaps, it would be worth while to write a history of 
the term “Pennsylvania Dutch” and its connotations, and to trace the effect 
which it had on the varying concept of the Pennsylvania Germans and their 
speech. Cf. Dictionary of American English, 1 (Chicago, 1940), 849 ff. A. S. 
Brendle, “Pennsylvania Dutch or German,” The Pennsylvania German, 1x 
(1908), 573. E. Bruncken, “Dutch or German,” The Pennsylvania German, x1 
(1910), 744-45. R. K. Buehrle, ‘““Pennsylvania~-German or Pennsylvania Dutch,” 
Papers and Addresses of the Lancaster County Historical Society, x (1906), 216-21. 
Th. Diller, “Pennsylvania Dutch or German?” The Pennsylvania German, 1x 
(1908), 458-61. 
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practical compilers represented sets of rules to be observed, while 
the linguists of today appreciate them rather as containing a 
valuable store of facts observed. 

About the same time as these prescriptive “‘guide books for 
schools and families’? appeared, the first attempt at a purely 
descriptive presentation of Pennsylvania German by S. S. Halde- 
man, Professor of Comparative Philology in the University of 
Pennsylvania, made its debut, in 1872 (7; cf. also 76). Interest- 
ingly enough, the book did not spring from a popular or scholarly 
demand in this country or in Pennsylvania, but rather had its 
origin in a few notes and in a paper‘ which the author, on special 
request, had sent to the well-known British scholar A. J. Ellis, 
who in “this debased German with English intermixture” saw 
a striking analogy to ‘“Chaucer’s debased Anglo-Saxon with 
Norman intermixture.’® However, like its older counterparts in 
Europe, Haldeman’s work was statistical in the main, limited 
to a bald outline of phonology, with haphazard comparisons of 
New High German, and with occasional, though frequently mis- 
leading, references to German dialects abroad; moreover, most 
of the illustrations were drawn from literary sources. 

It was as if the considerations of historical development, of 
accurate phonetic description, and of geographical distribution 
of speech, which in Haldeman’s book of 1872 played only a negli- 
gible part, had all waited for the year 1876, when after A. 
Leskien’s final formulation of the regularity of phonetic change 
the so-called young-grammarian school of linguists in Germany 
and elsewhere began to write their exemplary historical gram- 
mars of the older German and Germanic dialects,* when under 
E. Sievers’ inspiration J. Winteler gave the first minute phonetic 
analysis of a living dialect,’ and when G. Wenker through his 


‘ Haldeman’s paper was read by Professor Ellis before the Philological 
Society of London on June 3, 1870. 

5 Cf. S. S.Haldeman (7, p. v) and A. J. Ellis (67, pp. 652 f.); for Haldeman’s 
life and scholarly work, cf. “S. S. Haldeman,” ’s Pennsylfawnisch Deitsch Eck, 
August 12 and 19, 1939 (a reprint from P. C. Croll’s article in The Pennsylvania 
German, July, 1905). 

° Cf. W. Braune, Got. Grammatik (1880); H. Paul, Mhd. Grammatik (1881); 
E. Sievers, Ags. Grammatik (1882); W. Braune, Ahd. Grammatik (1886), etc. 

? Die Kerenzer Mundart (Leipzig, 1876); cf. E. Sievers, Grundziige der Laut- 
physiologie (Leipzig, 1876). 
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Study of Pennsylvania German Dialect 3 


famous questionnaires for the first time drew the linguists’ atten- 
tion to the geographical distribution of features of speech.® 

The first fruit of this radical reorientation of linguistic re- 
search was, for the study of the Pennsylvania German dialect, 
the well-known book by M. D. Learned (11), begun in 1884 and 
published during the years 1888 and 1889. Dedicated as it is to 
Learned’s teacher F. Zarncke, Professor of German Philology at 
the University of Leipsic (1854-91), the book reveals its 
principal indebtedness on every page. Indeed, Professor Learned 
in this monograph has traced each sound and grammatical form 
of Pennsylvania German to their ancestors in Middle and Old 
High German with a systematic thoroughness and clarity that 
will make his work forever a milestone in the history of Penn- 
sylvania German linguistic research. Moreover, as the table of 
contents indicates,* Learned in addition to the chapters on 
phonology and accidence ventured upon a rather elaborate dis- 
cussion of syntax and, especially, speech-mixture, for the first 
time touching on a great many problems with which the study 
of Pennsylvania German has been struggling to the present day. 

On the other hand, in spite of “‘repeated tours into various 
portions of eastern Pennsylvania,” and in spite of his frequent 
references to the books by Sievers and Winteler,'® Learned has 
left room for a more accurate and systematic description of the 
sounds of the spoken dialect; ‘‘a more detailed treatment of dia- 
lectical differences in various portions of the State,” differences 
of which Learned seems to have been aware, was reserved for a 
“subsequent chapter’’ (p. 22), which like the promised Part IT: 
German Mixture; Etymology, much to our regret has never 
appeared. 

Half a century later, A. F. Buffington’s dissertation on Penn- 
syluania German; A Grammatical and Linguistic Study, 1937 (1; 


8 Cf. B. Martin, ““Gg. Wenkers Kampf um seinen Sprachatlas, 1875-1889,” 
in: Von Wenker bis Wrede (Marburg, 1934), pp. 1-37. 

® T: Introduction (Ethnographical). IT: Phonology. III: Inflection. IV: Syn- 
tax (Nouns, Pronouns, Verbs, Adverbs, Prepositions, Conjunctions). V: Speech 
Mixture a) English Mixture (Proportion, Character, Causes, Laws of English 
Mixture). 

1° For the purpose of a comparison he even lists the equivalents of Winteler’s 
system of transcription (11, p. 22 f.; cf. also 49, p. 238); for Learned’s life and 
scholarly work, cf. the sketch by A. B. Faust in Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy, x1 (New York, 1933), 78 ff. 
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cf. also the various summaries by the same author, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6), 
followed to a large extent in the footsteps of Learned’s pioneer 
work." As the title suggests, Buffington’s treatise was likewise 
planned to be a comprehensive study of the Pennsylvania Ger- 
man dialect as a whole, although it was based, primarily, on 
studies of the northern part of Dauphin, the southern half of 
Northumberland, and the southwest of Schuylkill County, with 
occasional references to other areas. To be sure, Buffington has 
noted several important variants, especially of lexicography 
(pp. 298-301), but he refrains from any systematic attempt to 
trace the exact regional distribution of linguistic phenomena. On 
the other hand, like Learned, and even more extensively, Buf- 
fington makes use of the printed sources available. Additional 
contributions of Buffington’s work to the study of Pennsylvania 
German will be referred to in the course of this paper." 

2. Since Buffington’s dissertation, and not without the stimu- 
lation of his research, two new approaches to a scientific study of 
Pennsylvania German have developed within the last few years, 
one in the form of field records and charts in connection with the 
Linguistic Atlas of the United States and Canada, and the other 
in the form of systematic monographs of clearly defined, deliber- 
ately restricted areas, the latter as the result of a revived schol- 
arly interest on the part of young linguists of Pennsylvania 
German descent. 

One of the best of these monographs is the dissertation by 
J. W. Frey on The German Dialect of Eastern Y ork County, Penn- 
sylvania (17; cf. also 16 and 18). In the introductory paragraphs 
Frey describes the area of his investigation and his informants, 
deals with the history of the region, with religious influences and 
the question of linguistic traces of the Swiss immigration in the 
Pennsylvania German speech of the district, and sums up briefly 
the chief characteristics of the Pennsylvania German vernacular 
in eastern York County. Then follow the five main chapters: 
Phonology, Morphology, Syntax, Word Formation, and Vocabu- 


11 Cf. table of contents: I: Persistence of PaG, Ethnic Origin, PaG Dialect 
Literature. II: Systems of Orthography Used by PaG Writers. III: Phonology. 
IV: Morphology. V: Syntax. VI: Vocabulary. 

4s After this article had gone to press, a popular and practical handbook for 
the study of Pennsylvania German was published by J. W. Frey, A Simple 
Grammar of Pennsylvania Dutch (Clinton, S. C., 1942), x1, 140 pp. 
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Study of Pennsylvania German Dialect 5 


lary, all of them with conscious limitation to the area in question. 
Under the heading of Phonology, however, we find not only a 
minute examination of the articulation of the sounds of the dia- 
lect and of their historical development from (naturally hypo- 
thetical) Middle High German ancestors, but also an interesting 
description of the “phonemic patterns” and a systematic analysis 
of the ‘‘Adaptation of English Loan Words to the Phonemic 
Patterns of the Dialect.’ Moreover, the problems of syntax 
and of word formation, traditional step-children of our dialect 
research, have here been treated extensively and on the basis of 
a refreshing familiarity with the spoken dialect. 

In a similar manner, although not with the same wealth of 
material, the Pennsylvania German spoken in Johnson County, 
Iowa, and in the Amish community of Arthur, Illinois, has been 
made the subject of linguistic monographs by R. Bender (30) 
and A. L. Shoemaker (28; cf. 29). Preliminary sketches of this 
kind were given by H. Penzl of “The Pennsylvania German Dia- 
lect in Sterling, Illinois” (26), by C. H. Eshleman of “The Penn- 
sylvania German Dialect in Maryland” (31), and by H. M. Hays 
of the German spoken in the Valley of Virginia (33), although 
the latter is rather incomplete and unsystematic. Future mono- 
graphs concerning the region around Best Station in Lehigh 
County, Pennsylvania, and another covering the Reading area 
are to be expected from V. A. Oswald, Jr. (164) and Paul Schach 
(167). 

3. The other new approach to the study of Pennsylvania 
German, in connection with the Linguistic Atlas and under the 
direction of Professor H. Kurath of Brown University, does not 
and cannot aim at the completeness of the linguistic data col- 
lected, but at their geographical distribution over larger areas 
and, ultimately, over the entire Pennsylvania German region. 
In the summers of 1940 and 1941, Dr. C. E. Reed and Dr. 
L. W. J. Seifert, both of Brown University, made 75 field records, 
22 in western Berks County, 16 in northern Lancaster (20 and 21: 
Reed), 20 in western Lehigh, and 17 in Snyder, northern Dau- 
phin, western Schuylkill, and southern Northumberland counties 
(22 and 23: Seifert; cf. also Reed’s and Seifert’s dissertations, 


12 This part of the dissertation has in the meantime appeared in print, under 
the title “The Phonemics of English Loan Words in Eastern York County 
Pennsylvania Dutch,” American Speech, xvi (1942), 94-101. 
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19). While certain regional variations have always been familiar 
to the speakers of Pennsylvania German themselves, such as 
[e:moar] Eimer: |k1wal] Kiibel “pail,” or, [Sokal] Schaukel: (wi: g] 
Wiege “cradle,” or, [ludsar]:[lada(r)n] Laterne “lantern,” 
Kurath’s field workers noted quite a few additional geographical 
variations in recording the Pennsylvania German forms for the 
600 items of their questionnaire:" [dse: ¢ar]: [dsorar] Zeiger “hand 
of the clock,” [wela]:[wolo] (wir) wollen “(we) want,” [sal] 
Séulein: |saicga] Séuchen “little pig,” [garab] Garbe: [Se:b] Schaub 
“sheaf,” [wo1] Weih: [habic¢] Habicht “hawk,” etc. Most of the re- 
gional variations encountered so far have been listed by Seifert 
in an article in ’s Pennsylfawnisch Deitsch Eck (24) and, with 
discrimination, by H. Kurath in a paper which he read at the 
Conference on Non-English Speech in the United States held 
at Ann Arbor, Michigan, on August 2-3, 1940 (10). 

By charting a number of these variants, Reed’ and Seifert 
(24) attempted to delineate certain linguistic areas,’* which may 
eventually be explained as due to settlement history, religious 
grouping, lines of communication, influences from cultural cen- 
ters, etc. Seifert even ventured to take this last step, in an article 
on the ‘“‘Causes of the Dialect Differences between and within 
Western Berks and Western Lehigh Counties, Pennsylvania” 
(25). However, there has been a feeling, especially on the part of 
speakers of the dialect, that some of the supposed geographical 
variants were not regionally restricted expressions, but were 
found in simultaneous use by one and the same community, 


18 This questionnaire for the PaG area is a modification of the work sheets 
used for the Linguistic Atlas of New England, cf. H. Kurath (145, pp. 149-58). 
Concerning the material utilized in compiling the PaG questionnaire, cf. H. 
Kurath (10, p. 17). The items are arranged topically in the following sequence: 
the home, the farm, utensils, vehicles, animals, vegetables, food and drink, busi- 
ness activities, the body, clothing, illnesses, the family, social affairs, emotions, 
the weather, the seasons, time, the numerals. 

14 Tn a paper read before Discussion Group German I: Historical Grammar, 
at the meeting of the MLAA in Indianapolis, December 31, 1941. 

18 In a colonial speech such as Pennsylvania German we may look for certain 
linguistic areas (‘“‘Sprachlandschaften’’), but hardly for any clear-cut isophones 
or isoglosses, and even less for any intense bundling of such lines. Or, as E. 
Haugen very aptly states the case, “It is out of the question to prepare the kind 
of dialect atlas that is customary with a long-established population. The most 
one can do is to locate on a map those communities which show a high degree of 
homogeneity within a larger or smaller area” (143, p. 43). 
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family, if not person—sometimes without any distinction what- 
soever, sometimes with a slight difference in meaning, syntactical 
usage, emotional connotation, or social prestige. And it may well 
be that several of the linguistic variations which we are inclined 
to regard as regional variations, for the time being, will ulti- 
mately turn out to reflect a semantic, syntactical, connotative, 
social, or even generational differentiation rather than a regional 
one—as H. Kurath very cautiously puts it: ‘What the range of 
variations in one and the same community, in one and the same 
section, and as between sections may be, remains to be deter- 
mined” (10, p. 16). 

Such modifications of our analysis of the geographical distri- 
bution of speech are to be expected as the number of field records 
and thus the density of the mesh of our dialect survey increases. 
Moreover, a linguistic atlas, such as the Atlas of the Pennsyl- 
vania German Area, which we hope to possess some day, must 
always be considered a tool rather than the end-product of 
linguistic research. No matter how small the regional variations 
are—and they may be insignificant with regard to the pronuncia- 
tion of Pennsylvania German, though considerable with regard 
to lexicography—without ascertaining the geographical distribu- 
tion of a great many features of Pennsylvania German phonology, 
morphology, lexicography, and possibly syntax, any collection 
of the vocabulary or of certain types of words, any description of 
the Pennsylvania German language or of a particular feature of 
the language will remain hopeless guess-work, or at best a daring 
generalization. 

4. The ideal procedure, no doubt, is the constant integration 
of the two kinds of research: on the one hand, the linguistic 
survey of Pennsylvania German speech in accordance with the 
methods, aims, and standards employed by the Linguistic Atlas 
of the United States and Canada must be continued through a 
first hand recording especially of such features as have exhibited 
regional peculiarities in the monographic descriptions of certain 
selected speech-communities. Such accurate records of the 
spoken language, supplemented as far as possible by phono- 
graphic recordings," are the most natural form of scientific study 


16 Cf. the phonographic recording of New England speech by Professor M. L. 
Hanley, “Technique of Phonographic Recording,” in: R. C. Binkley, Manual on 
Methods of Reproducing Research Materials (Ann Arbor, 1936), pp. 177-82. J. W. 
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of an idiom which like Pennsylvania German has only relatively 
late and little written material. On the other hand, more of such 
comprehensive linguistic monographs dealing with the phonology, 
accidence, word formation, syntax, and vocabulary of a particu- 
lar, definitely restricted section will have to be written, especially 
of such speech-communities or linguistic areas which according 
to the atlas survey promise to be particularly fruitful points of 
vantage. Only thus may we eventually achieve a scientific 
record of a dialect which according to the best estimates" is still 
heard in an area of about 17,500 square miles or considerably 
more than twice the area of Massachusetts, which is still spoken 
by some 300,000 people and understood by about 400,000, most 
of whom live in the counties of Berks, Bucks, Carbon, Dauphin, 
Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Monroe, Montgomery, Northamp- 
ton, Northumberland, Schuylkill, Snyder, York (see map). 

In the course of such a systematic study of a colonial’® dialect 
like Pennsylvania German a great many linguistic phenomena 
and problems will become evident, some of which will prove to 
be particularly complex and interesting; for others Pennsylvania 
German may be found to offer a perfect laboratory for close-up 
investigation. While questions of phonology (and, more recently, 
of phonemics) as well as of accidence have as usual received con- 
siderable attention and scrutiny, it may be well to point out some 
special tasks which await the student of Pennsylvania German 
word formation, syntax, and lexicography (including proper 
names), and certain special problems, such as Pennsylvania Ger- 
man as a written language and a vehicle of literature, the effects 
of the mutual impact of English and Pennsylvania German, and 
the relation of Pennsylvania German to the original dialects 
in Germany, Switzerland, and elsewhere. 


II 


1. Word formation was completely neglected in the books by 
Haldeman and by Learned; Buffington refers to it only passim, 





Frey (17, pp. 252-74) gives phonetic transcriptions of nine phonographic record- 
ings of eastern York County dialect. 

17 Cf. O. Kuhns, The German and Swiss Settlements of Colonial Pennsylvania: 
A Study of the so-called Pennsylvania Dutch (New York, 1901), pp. 58 ff. and also 
M. B. Lambert (131, p. vi). For the distribution of the Pennsylvania Germans 
in Pennsylvania the accompanying map follows A. F. Buffington (6), p. 263. 

18 “Colonial” in this connection, of course, does not refer to a certain period 
of American history, but is used in the sense of “secondary,” the opposite of 
“primary,” “original” dialect (in the mother country). 
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Frey in a brief chapter (17, pp. 244-51) touches on a number of 
interesting features, such as the type of verbal nouns which in 
Pennsylvania German as in other dialects generally indicate 
an “oft-repeated household operation” [mai we§as] ‘‘my wash- 
ing,”’ etc., or the productivity of the nominal suffix [-ad] (from 
MHG -6t, -heit, and other sources), or the ending [-dar] -ter for 
the names of the numerals: [andswe: dar] ‘‘a two”’ (also mentioned 
by E. C. Roedder, Volkssprache und Wortschatz des badischen 
Frankenlandes |New York, 1936], p. 128), and many others. The 
various forms of diminutives in Pennsylvania German, so often 
alluded to and yet so little known in their exact geographical 
distribution and linguistic crossing, were the subject of a paper 
read by L. W. J. Seifert at the meeting of the Linguistic Society 
in Indianapolis on January 2, 1942. However, these sporadic 
attempts, valuable and suggestive as they may be, leave much 
to future research and to a more systematic compilation of the 
material. 

2. A great deal more has already been done for the syntax of 
Pennsylvania German. Haldeman (7, pp. 34-40) and Learned 
(11, pp. 71-86) had noted quite a number of peculiarities, Buf- 
fington (1, pp. 245-95) devoted a special chapter of his disserta- 
tion to syntax, and so did Frey (17, pp. 182-243), with a wealth 
of carefully analyzed and classified material. In a paper read be- 
fore Discussion Group German I: Historical Grammar, at the 
meeting of the Modern Language Association in Indianapolis, 
December 31, 1941, Dr. Frey elaborated on one of the most in- 
tricate problems of Pennsylvania German syntax, the word 
order, especially in dependent clauses when three verb elements 
happen to collide, e.g.: [1¢ we:s as ar sel gadu: hot ghat(a)] ich 
weiss, dass er das getan (gehabt) hat, “I know that he had done 
that,”’ or, [1¢ we:s as or do:t g(a)maxt Is wara] ich weiss, dass er 
tot gemacht worden ist, “I know that he was killed” (with the 
finite verb in medial position). While for the time being the 
reference in matters of syntax is usually to that of standard 
German it is to be hoped that also the syntax of Pennsylvania 
German will stand on its own feet in the ultimate comprehensive 
descriptive syntax which we may have reason to expect from Dr. 
Frey. 

3. Questions of lexicography have for a long time been the 
subject of popular interest, although for the most part they were 
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dealt with from a practical point of view; that is the reason why 
all of our earlier Pennsylvania German dictionaries and word 
lists are bilingual, limited to bare (and frequently not quite 
congruous) equations of the English and the Pennsylvania 
German terms. In this way Horne (130) listed 5,522 words, 176 
of which were English, Rauch (134) some 5,000, a thousand of 
which he considered English, J. C. Lins (132) over 10,000; W. J. 
Hoffman’s list (129) was little more than a revision of Horne’s 
compilation (but in the transcription used by the Bureau of 
American Ethnology in recording Indian dialects), D. Miller 
noted some 1,200 words in the second volume of his Pennsylvania 
German (133), and so did many of the other dialect writers (137), 
until Marcus B. Lambert in 1924 published his admirable Dic- 
tionary of the Non-English Words of the Pennsylvania-German 
Dialect (131), with 16,438 entries and, in an appendix, 517 words 
“wholly or partly of English origin.” More complete in the 
gathering of material, more reliable in its transcription, and more 
accurate in its definition of words than any of its predecessors, 
Lambert’s book for many years to come will remain the best and 
only scientific collection of the Pennsylvania German vocabu- 
lary. 

Of course, scholars as well as laymen will continue to dis- 
cover Pennsylvania German words which are “not in Lambert.” 
Thus R. Bender in her master’s thesis (126) notes about a 
hundred “new’’ words, Shoemaker in his dissertation (135) 
claims some 500 items, Frey (127) over 600 which are not listed 
by Lambert, but partially by Shoemaker, and many more are 
likely to be unearthed, especially when we begin to collect sys- 
tematically all words which belong to the same topic, words 
which together cover the same semantic field, whether it be parts 
of the farm, of the wagon, of the human body, of the anatomy 
of a chicken, etc.,!® and all the words that constitute the particu- 
lar vocabulary of certain professions and handicrafts (e.g., horse- 


19 Cf. the collection of plant names by D. E. Lick and Rev. T. R. Brendle 
(96), by W. L. King (82), and by C. D. Mell (101 and 102), or of the names of 
birds by A. D. Graeff (73), etc. Dr. A. L. Shoemaker, who at present is engaged 
in a Classification of the vocabulary collected by Lambert according to the 
topical arrangement of F. Dornseiff, Der deutsche Wortschatz nach Sachgrup pen 
geordnet (Berlin und Leipzig, 1934), spoke about a PaG dictionary according to 
subject matter before the Discussion Group German I: Historical Grammar, at 
the Meeting of the MLAA in Indianapolis, December 31, 1941. 
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shoeing). Moreover, the pronunciation of words, which Lambert 
generally reduces to one, rarely two forms (cf. PaG ochdem, odem 
Atem “breath,” p. 115), will in the future have to be rendered 
more scrupulously in all its variations according to region, class, 
generation, etc.; also brief etymological explanations must be 
added wherever necessary. And instead of simply translating the 
Pennsylvania German word by one or two New High German 
or English terms, as even Lambert, like the host of his prede- 
cessors, did,?® we may hope that in some future encyclopedic 
dictionary the Pennsylvania German words will be described in 
full, with all their various meanings and connotations, illustrated 
by quotations of connected sentences chosen from the living 
language (including proverbs, sayings, nursery rhymes, etc.) 
as well as from literary documents of all types, contents, and 
ages. 

Such a dictionary might also be the suitable place for a re- 
cording of Pennsylvania German proper names,” which in ad- 
dition to their historical and genealogical interest are likely to 
offer a rich harvest of linguistic information, if they are carefully 
traced and scientifically analyzed in their course of development, 
or, rather, deformation through the centuries. Such a study of 
names, comprising family and place names, and also the many 
unwritten names of creeks and hills, fields and pastures around 
the farm, would call for as complete as possible a compilation 
of Pennsylvania German proper names in their past and present 
spelling, for a gathering of all popular traditions and folk- 
etymologies of these names, and finally for a linguistic, historical, 
and subject matter explanation on a strictly scientific basis. Be- 
cause they often reflect much of the local history, the economic 
structure, the agricultural methods, the folklore and folk life of 
a community, an archive of Pennsylvania German place and 
family names might be established to serve as a treasure-house 


99 


of historical and genealogical information,” while all linguistic 

20 Except a few elaborations, cf. s.v. elbedritsche, p. 51; jo, p. 89; pannhas, 
p. 117; serwe, p. 150, etc. 

21 Cf. the practice of some of the outstanding European dialect dictionaries, 
such as Schweizerisches Idiotikon, Schwabisches Worterbuch, etc. 

#2 T am thinking of an organization like the exemplary Swedish institute for 
place-name research, Svenska Ortnamnsarkivet, Uppsala, whose work and set-up 
was described by its director, Professor Jéran Sahlgren, in an article “Schwe- 
dische Ortsnamenforschung,” in: Festgabe f. K. Bohnenberger (Tiibingen, 1938). 
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knowledge derived from it would be particularly valuable since it 
is for the most part very definitely fixed chronologically or re- 
gionally, or both. 

4. Since the future study of Pennsylvania German will have 
to be concerned with the written and spoken language alike, a 
word may be said concerning the relationship between the two, 
the influence of standard German upon the dialect, and the use of 
the dialect in writing and in literature. It is a well-known fact 
that for a hundred years or more after the first settling there pre- 
vailed among the Pennsylvania Germans a bilingualism of 
standard New High German and Pennsylvania German dialect, 
the former used in print in the Bible, the catechism, the hymn- 
books, the almanacs, the religious literature and the daily press, 
and, although not without some dialectal tinge, spoken by the 
pastors and other persons of social or official standing, the latter 
used by the average person in the dealings and conversations of 
everyday life. With the gradual (and during the World War 
rather sharp) receding of standard German as the official lan- 
guage this bilingualism gave way to another bilingualism, viz., 
Pennsylvania German dialect for colloquial speech vs. English 
as the official language. Indeed, it would almost seem as if the 
importance of the dialect and especially its réle as a written 
language had grown in accordance with the yielding of standard 
German to English as the official language in the Pennsylvania 
German area. Whatever the reasons may be, we must expect asa 
result of this far-reaching linguistic shift a considerable, though 
steadily decreasing influence of standard German on the Penn- 
sylvania German dialect during the earlier period and an ever- 
growing influence of English during more recent years.” 

So there may be a grain of truth to the oft-repeated statement 
that the Pennsylvania German spoken in certain urban centers 
a hundred years ago was considerably closer to standard German 
than today.™ Moreover, we do know that there are a great many 





For the study of place and family names in colonial areas, cf. also the excellent 
chapter “Navneskikk in nybygden,” in E. Haugen’s Norsk i Amerika (Oslo, 
1939), pp. 60-77. 

*3 For these important questions, cf. R. Wood (58, p. 151), H. H. Reich- 
ard (56, p. 168), and especially the thoughtful statement by C. S. Stine (122, 
pp. 121 ff.) 

*4 However, the claim by H. Kloss (86, p. 225) that “pure standard German 
was originally spoken in large parts of Lehigh and Northampton Counties” is 
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so-called “bible-words’’ [brwalwa(r)ta] in Pennsylvania German 
bearing witness to the strong effect which standard German has 
had upon the dialect through the medium of the ardent religious 
life of the people: [flar{], with this pronunciation, meaning 
“flesh,” as an antonym of “spirit” (but [fle:§] “flesh, meat,”’ 
in the literal and everyday sense),*> [bilica] billigen, “to permit 
(on the part of the congregation),’’ [naxtmo:1] or [gme: hart] 
“communion,” [dsu:bratdm] (not [-bre:din]) Zubereitung, 
“preparatory service for communion,’’ etc., cf. Frey (17, pp. 276- 
77) and Shoemaker (28, pp. 18 ff.). But there must be other 
traces of the standard German influence on Pennsylvania Ger- 
man, as illustrated by forms like [blarn{tift] Bleistift “lead 
pencil,’ while the full-fledged dialect word is the hybrid form 
[blarpensal], according to Frey, (17, p. 277). R. Wood, in his very 
informative article on “Journalism among the Pennsylvania 
Germans’”’ (58, p. 136), claims that “Pennsylvania German is full 
of expressions first coined by the newspapers.”’ However, for the 
time being, our actual knowledge in this regard is very limited, 
and the matter is complicated by the fact that in dealing with 
the problem of “‘Schriftsprache und Mundart” in Pennsylvania 
German as elsewhere, special attention must be paid to the social 
stratification of language, i.e., to the question whether we study 
the influence of standard German on the dialect of the average 
Pennsylvania German farmer, or of the pseudo-educated, or of 
the man of letters.” 





a crass exaggeration, based, as his footnote indicates, solely on a letter from 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, of March, 1842, in which “das Eindringen des Penn- 
sylvaniadeutschen wihrend jener Jahre in die bis dahin noch hochdeutsch re- 
dende Stadt geschildert wird.” The problem of standard German vs. dialect in 
urban centers is further complicated by the fact that the cities in particular were 
affected by the later waves of immigrants. Cf. H. Kurath (10, p. 12): “This later 
influx (around the middle of the 19th century) does not seem to have produced 
any marked change in the speech of the countryside, but it must certainly have 
had its influence in the urban areas.” 

2 Cf. Schwibisches Worterbuch, u (Tiibingen, 1908), 1558 ff. and F. Wrede, 
AfdA, xx (1894), 331 f. 

6 Tt is hard to tell, at this stage of our investigations, whether the four social 
levels of Pennsylvania German speakers as distinguished by E. R. Page (42) 
might be practical in approaching the problems suggested above. For the most 
up-to-date and deliberate presentation of the problem in general, cf. W. Henzen, 
Schrifts prache und Mundarten (Ziirich und Leipzig, 1938). See also my article in 
PMLA, tv1 (1941), 1163-78. 
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5. As a vehicle of literary and poetic expression, Pennsylvania 
German has been studied very little. To be sure, from the point 
of view of literary history and appreciation, H. H. Reichard has 
drawn very impressive sketches of the leading figures in his well- 
known work Pennsylvania German Dialect Writings and Their 
Writers (55; cf. also 50) and in the masterly survey “Pennsyl- 
vania German Literature,” contributed to the recent publication 
The Pennsylvania Germans (56, pp. 165-224). Moreover, there 
are many fine remarks on the poetic merits of dialect literature 
from Professor P. A. Barba’s pen in his introduction to Ge- 
zwitscher, a collection of poems by John Birmelin,?’ and also 
in the pages of seven years of his ’s Pennsylfawnisch Deitsch Eck. 
We also have a number of unpublished master’s theses done 
under the direction of Professor W. L. Werner of Pennsylvania 
State College on such writers as Elsie Singmaster, M. A. Gruber, 
Thomas H. Harter, Helen R. Martin (125), and the little volume 
by F. Schén, Die deutschsprachige Mundartdichtung in Amerika 
(Leipzig, 1939; [152]), valuable especially for the last twenty 
years which are not covered in Reichard’s book of 1918. 
However, from the linguistic, or, to use a broader term, from 
the philological point of view few contributions have been made 
to the appreciation of the dialect as a means of literary expres- 
sion. As we shall see, sample passages from certain writers have 
been examined by Learned and by Buffington with a view to 
their employment of English loan words, Dr. Frey in his Mas- 
ter’s Thesis (52) has described the morphology and syntax as 
employed in the Pennsylvania German dialect writings by 
“Pumpernickle Bill” (William S. Troxell), and Miss Runyeon has 
scanned the leaves of the Reading Adler from 1837-1857 (57), 
“to help to make available for the use of students of dialects 
of the United States of America Pennsylvania German materials”’ 
which are printed in that newspaper. But we do not have a com- 
prehensive philological appreciation of the language used in the 
works of any Pennsylvania German dialect writer—none of 
them has been studied concerning his relation to standard New 
High German.** No philologist has yet ventured into the ‘‘for- 


27 Published as Vol. 111 by the Pennsylvania German Folklore Society (Allen- 
town, 1938). 

8 Or, possibly, to other German dialects abroad: we know that some PaG 
dialect poets were influenced by the Palatine dialect writings of K. G. Nadler 
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bidden land”’ of a stylistic analysis of works written in the dia- 
lect, which might convey, even to the outsider, an idea of the 
artistic possibilities and the particular poetic charm of Penn- 
sylvania German in the hands of men like H. Harbaugh, A. C. 
Wuchter, C. C. Ziegler, and John Birmelin. 

While studies of this kind, at the crossroads of literature and 
linguistics, may have to wait for the combination of a keen sense 
for the idiom and a congenial appreciation of folk-art, another 
great task could and should be undertaken immediately, i.e., 
the compilation of a check-list of everything written in the Penn- 
sylvania German dialect, prose and poetry,?® magazine articles 
and newspaper columns,*® grammars, word lists, and scholarly 
treatises, programs and Esszettel for the ““Groundhog Day,’ 
advertisements, Bauernregeln printed in the almanacs, and dia- 
lect inscriptions on houses and tombstones, on farm and kitchen 
implements, etc.” The latter, in particular, may often prove to 
represent the oldest and most fascinating testimonies of Penn- 
sylvania German. Thus, S. S. Haldeman in his book of 1872 (7, 
p. 62, note) quotes from his own family history the following in- 
scription on a Pennsylvania German house: “ERBAUET BEI 
JOHN & MARIA HALDEMAN 1790,” probably the earliest 
attested case of the use of Pennsylvania German bez in the sense 
of standard German von, of course, under the influence of English 
by. And on a wooden lintel recently acquired by the Landis 
Valley Museum we read: “ICH GEHE AUS ODER EIN SO 
STED DER DOT UND WARTET MEIN.—ES IST BESSER 
(1809-1849). Compare also J. Birmelin’s ‘‘Der Schtreik im Himmel” and August 
Heinrich’s ‘“Pfilzer Mundartdichtungen,” Henry Harbaugh’s poems and 
J. P. Hebel’s ““Alemannische Gedichte” (1803), or, H. L. Fisher, Kurzweil un’ 
Zeitfertreib (2nd ed., York, Pa., 1896). 

2° According to H. S. Schuler, “The First Printed Pennsylvania German 
Poem,” The Pennsylvania German, vii (1906), 120-22, the first poem ever com- 
posed in Pennsylvania German was ‘“‘Abendlied”’ (later entitled “Morgets und 
Owets’’) by Rev. E. Rondthaler (1835), published in the Deutsche Kirchenfreund, 
August, 1849 (with 2 English words out of 162!). 

%° According to H. H. Reichard (55, p. 31), the first lines printed in the 
dialect were found in Der Deutsche in Amerika in 1841 and in Der Friedensbote 
in 1846. Cf. also M. Runyeon (57, pp. 79 and 81). 

31 Cf. F. Reichmann, “Groundhog Day,” American-German Review, vu1I 
(February, 1942), 11-13. 

#2 Cf. John B. Stoudt, “House Mottos in Eastern Pennsylvania,” Bucks 
County Historical Society, Proceedings, v1 (1932), 65-78. 
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EIN DROCKEN BISGEN MAN SICH VERGNIE [gen] 
LAEST ALS EIN HAUS VOL GESCHLATES MIT HATER. 
ANNO 1740.” A written, or, rather, a carved-in document from 
1740 in a spelling which reveals many of the well-known char- 
acteristics of Pennsylvania German! 

6. Such a compilation of all the material written in Penn- 
sylvania German, a task which now seems no longer unfeasible, 
in view of the progress of the master bibliography of Americana 
Germanica to be established at the headquarters of the Carl 
Schurz Memorial Foundation under the direction of Professor 
A. E. Zucker, will be invaluable for all future studies of the 
Pennsylvania German dialect, in spite of one obvious difficulty, 
the lack of a uniform spelling, which often impedes the linguistic 
utilization of written and printed material, and which has driven 
many of the dialect writers themselves to despair. A. F. Buffing- 
ton, in his dissertation (1, pp. 34-66) and again in his recent 
summary (6, pp. 264-68), has done more than justice to an 
analysis of the spelling used by men like E. H. Rauch,* Thomas 
Harter, Harvey Miller, and others, an analysis which reveals 
nothing but the lack of any system, the only principal difference 
being that between an (attempted) English (Horne, Rauch, 
Lins, Harter, Miller) and a German orthography (Harbaugh, 
Barba, Zimmerman). Dr. A. D. Graeff, in a historical survey of 
the long-coveted standardization of Pennsylvania German 
orthography (46),** tells of a dialect poet who has spelled the 
same word in ten different ways, and of a lady of Pennsylvania 


33 F. Reichmann, “Two Inscriptions from the Landis Valley Museum,” 
American-German Review, vim (June, 1942), 11 ff. 

4 Cf. S. S. Haldeman (7, p. 12, note): “On the inconsistencies of Rauch’s 
orthography on an English basis, see my note 2, p. 655 in Ellis, Early English 
Pronunciation” (67). And Haldeman is right, in spite of Rauch’s innocent boast- 
ing in the prospectus of his newspaper Father Abraham: “So weit das mer wissa, 
is der Pit Schwefflebrenner [i.e., Rauch] der eantsich monn in der United States 
daers Pennsylvanish Deitsh recht shreibt un bushtaweert exactly we’s g’shwetzt 
un ous g’shprocha waerd.” 

85 Thus Horne, in his Pennsylvania German Manual (9), 1st ed., p. 97, writes 
ar for four different words: Ehre “honor,” Okr “eye of a needle,” er “he,” and 
Ahre “head of grain.” Similarly Rauch (13, p. 84): air “honor,” and Lins (132, 
p. 10): Air “honor,” Ar “he.” 

% Cf. also the brief sketch in Lambert (131, Preface, pp. xi ff.), P. A. Barba 
(45), H. Kloss (47), H. W. Kriebel (48), H. H. Reichard (50), and H. A. Schuler 
(51). 
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German descent who complained: “Ich bin iwwl ab. Ich kan 
Englisch leese, owwer net schwetza, un ich kan Daitsh schwetza, 
owwer net leesa.”’ Dr. Graeff’s article has sketched the struggle 
for a standardized orthography of Pennsylvania German which 
culminated in the gathering of a group of writers and scholars at 
Reading in 1938, followed by a larger conference at Hershey early 
in 1939. For the latter Professor Barba, with all the experience 
gained as editor of ’s Pennsylfawnisch Deitsch Eck (since March, 
1935), had prepared a system which by now seems quite gener- 
ally accepted for popular use, pleasing as it does both typesetters 
and typewriters alike.*” 

7. The effects of the mutual impact of English and Pennsyl- 
vania German, which cannot be ignored even by the casual stu- 
dents of this dialect,** present such an exemplary illustration of 
what happens when two languages meet, that a more systematic 
investigation of the problem English vs. Pennsylvania German 
in itself should be urged, for the benefit of the hundred similar 
cases all over the world which may be more remote from us in 
space and time, cases which have left us solely with the final re- 
sults of a conflict whose physical, social, and cultural constella- 
tion, therefore, can only a posteriori be reconstructed in faint 
relief. 

In the struggle of Pennsylvania German and English, which 
has continued with varying intensity for more than two hundred 
years and which is still continuing under our very eyes, in this 
gradual linguistic Americanization*® of the Pennsylvania German 
settlers, we can observe, often step by step, as H. Kurath puts it 
(10, p. 4), “the linguistic adaptation to a new physical, social, 
and cultural environment, we can follow up the gradual transi- 
tion of minority groups from the imported language to the na- 


37 “German sound values form the basis of the system. No umlaut. Use of y 
as terminal letter and of j as a medial discouraged. As little use as possible of the 
apostrophe. Nouns to be capitalized. sch for [/], aa for [9:], etc.” 

38 Cf. S. S. Haldeman (7, p. 1): “The reciprocal influence of languages af- 
fords an interesting subject of investigation.” 

39 Cf. C. S. Stine (122, p. 123 f.): “The educational developments which will 
mean the eventual disappearance of the dialect among the Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans may be regretted for sentimental reasons, but not for practical reasons. 
With the Pennsylvania Germans, preservation of the mother tongue could not 
have perpetuated loyalties to the fatherland for they never regarded Germany 
in that light.” Cf. also W. H. Gehrke (32). 
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tional language, and ascertain the survival of features of the sub- 
merged language in the dominant language.” 

The influence of English on Pennsylvania German, while 
leaving its phonology and morphology untouched, may be felt in 
certain syntactical features, but strongest of all in the vocabulary 
of the Pennsylvania Germans, a statement which merely goes to 
confirm the old truth that sounds and grammatical forms are the 
stronger, syntax and words the weaker part in linguistic struc- 
ture. 

Learned (11, passim) and Buffington (4, p. 284) have pointed 
out many examples of Pennsylvania German constructions 
formed on English patterns, although most of their illustrations 
might rather be classified as literally translated idioms, such 
as: [wi:1¢ dsu: kuma bin] “when I came to,’” NHG wie ich zu mir 
gekommen bin, or, [sel 1s uf dsu: diar] “that’s up to you,’”’ NHG es 
kommt auf dich an, etc. Most systematically has the English 
influence on Pennsylvania German syntax been studied by J. W. 
Frey (17, pp. 184-243), but even he finds only a few cases which 
might be counted here with certainty: [sel 1s mic] “that’s me,”’ 
NHG das bin ich, or, with the adverb at the end: [I¢ wo:or 1m 
{tedal gwest geStro: wat] “I was in town last evening,’’ NHG ich 
war gestern abend in der Stadt, or, using the possessive pronoun 
with parts of the body: [st hot 1:ara be: gabroxa] “she broke her 
legs,’’ NHG sie hat sich die Beine gebrochen.* 

It is, of course, in the vocabulary that the influence of Eng- 
lish is most easily recognized. For almost a century, scholars and 
laymen have taken particular delight in exposing these intruders, 
especially the words whose adaptation to the phonemic patterns 
of Pennsylvania German happened to result in amusingly sound- 
ing forms. As a matter of fact, ever since A. J. Ellis, because of 
the English element in Pennsylvania German, likened the dialect 
to Chaucer’s mixture of Anglo-Saxon and Norman-French (67, 
p. 652), it has been this admixture of English words which in the 
eyes of many outsiders seemed to constitute Pennsylvania Ger- 
man. However, as Buffington (34) has pointed out very convinc- 


‘0 However, as to the last two cases, standard German and certain German 
dialects with no English influence present may occasionally show the same con- 
structions; if so, the English influence in PaG would have merely encouraged a 
tendency which was prevalent anyway. Even the use of the accusative instead 
of the nominative in constructions such as Das ist mich is found in various dialect 
areas of Germany. 
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ingly, the number of English loan words in Pennsylvania German 
has been greatly exaggerated, partly, perhaps, because the 
English words will impress themselves on the English-speaking 
listener in a way completely out of proportion to their actual 
number, and, partly, because a great many words, such as [fr], 
{epal] pl., [fle:§] are likely to be taken for English loan words 
by people who know little of the true linguistic relationship of 
English and German (cf. Buffington 34, p. 67). 

Thus E. H. Rauch claimed 18-20 per cent of all Pennsylvania 
German words to be of English origin (13, pp. iii f.), while Horne 
among his 5,522 entries listed only 176 English words, i.e., only 
3 per cent. There were soon many who eloquently protested an 
overrating of the English element in Pennsylvania German, such 
as E. D. Leisenring in 1882: ‘’S net wohr, dass der Pennsyl- 
vanier ’n Vertel so viel Englisch in seiner Sproch schwatzt wie 
ihr schreibt”’ (95, p. 71), and similarly, a generation later, E. W. 
Hocker (54) and C. C. Ziegler (125). 

The first to investigate this question on a scientific level was 
again M. D. Learned, in a special chapter of his book (11, pp. 87— 
114) entitled “‘English Mixture’; he even ventured to discuss, 
besides the proportion and the character of the English admix- 
ture, the causes and the “laws” of the borrowing from English. 
The tabulation of the material, which he took largely from 
printed sources and divided into a southwestern and northeastern 
section, yielded proportions from “nil to 12 or 15 per cent,’ 
divergences which were largely due to the fact that some of the 
passages happened to be so brief that the presence or absence of 
English loan words was largely a matter of chance. 

Much more reliable are the figures quoted in a recent article 
by A. F. Buffington (34), who again follows up Learned’s stimu- 
lating suggestions of more than fifty years ago and develops them 
in a more systematic way. To be sure, Buffington’s proportions 
of English loan words, like Learned’s, are based on printed and 
literary material, namely on three samples of 10,000 words each, 
taken from the prose writings of Pumpernickle Bill, Solly Huls- 
buck, and Boonastiel. However, after comparing them with his 
own native dialect of Pillow, Dauphin County, Buffington claims 
that the prose selections from these three Pennsylvania German 
writers “are fairly representative of the spoken dialect” (34, 


41 Quoted also by M. B. Lambert (131, p. ix). 
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p. 67). While in the spoken language, according to Buffington, 
the proportion of English loan words is 5-6 per cent among the 
older, and 7—8 per cent among the younger generation, the three 
literary samples rank as follows: Pumpernickle Bill (William 
Troxell—Lehigh Valley) 23 per cent, Solly Hulsbuck (Harvey 
Miller—Dauphin County) less than 4 per cent, and Boonastiel 
(Thomas Harter—Center County) 5 per cent. 

Thus Buffington’s tabulation, while reducing the popular 
figures for the proportion of English loan words to a minimum 
ranging from 23 to 5 per cent for literary material and from 5-8 
per cent for the spoken dialect, confirms what Learned suggested 
(11, p. 88 f.) and B. Bausman as early as 1870 surmised (60, 
p. 112), namely that the percentage of English admixture varies 
in different sections of the Pennsylvania German speaking area, 
depending upon the varying degree of influence from the sur- 
rounding or infiltrating English speech.“ A more accurate de- 
termining from township to township will have to wait for the 
progress of the geographical survey in connection with the 
Linguistic Atlas. 

The problem of the adaptation of English loan words to the 
phonemic patterns of Pennsylvania German has been discussed, 
very ably, by A. F. Buffington in his dissertation as well as in 
several articles (1, 3, 4, 5,6) and by J. W. Frey in a special chap- 
ter of his dissertation (17, pp. 54-64), which with some minor 
changes has recently been published in the April number of 
American Speech (35). Cf. note 12. According to Frey ‘“‘the 
following general phonemic principles operate in adapting Eng- 
lish loan words to Pennsylvania German: (1) English consonants 
are unvoiced, especially in final position, (2) The stops and 
spirants of loan words follow the phonemic correlations of those 
patterns characteristic of native words, (3) Substitutions are 
made when the English phoneme does not exist in Pennsylvania 
Dutch, e.g., [i:dor] either. In fact, Pennsylvania German has 
fewer phonemes than English, hence the necessity for substitu- 
tions, (4) Vowels of loan words, when not identical with their 
values in modern American English, can usually be traced to 
some earlier pronunciation” (p. 101 f.). 


* Cf. also C. C. Ziegler (125, p. 67): “The proportion [of English words] 
varies according to locality, the individual and the particular theme under con- 
sideration,” and H. Kloss (86, pp. 225 ff.) 
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Moreover, just as E. Haugen from older Norwegian speakers 
has heard pronunciations and words which are now extinct or 
obsolescent in the American English of that region (143, p. 45), 
Frey notes that certain words borrowed by the Pennsylvania 
Germans at an early date reflect an older American pronuncia- 
tion. Thus [blendi] is the “Dutch” word for “a lot of,” while 
English plenty is pronounced [plent] in Pennsylvania today (35, 
p. 94). And H. Penzl (36) explained the pronunciation of certain 
English loan words in Pennsylvania German with Middle Eng- 
lish (short) a before r, such as [{mezort] smart, [ke:arpot] or 
[kerapoat] carpet, [px :ordi] party, etc.,as reflecting an earlier dialect 
pronunciation of these words in American English. On the other 
hand, as J. W. Frey suggests, since the same words “‘are also pro- 
nounced (as in English) with the a-sound in certain sections, it 
is highly possible that these loan words followed the regular 
twofold development according to which Middle High German 
high or mid vowel+r becomes a or @ in Pennsylvania German”’ 
(17, p. xxi). That is to say, since MHG kirche is represented in 
Pennsylvania German by [karic¢] or [keric¢], it may have been 
in analogy to this pattern of differentiation that English smart 
was pronounced [§ma:rt] and [{mz:art] in Pennsylvania German. 

Yet the most intriguing problem in connection with these 
loan words has always been the question as to which gender 
would be assigned in Pennsylvania German to the “‘genderless”’ 
nouns of English.“ Starting from A. W. Aron’s stimulating paper 
on “The Gender of English Loan-Words in Colloqyial American 
German” (37), according to which the gender is determined by 
the gender of the German word (der arm-chair), by meaning (der 
actor), by grammatical or by rhyme analogy (der dash, die bal- 
cony), by the “feminine tendency” (die aisle, in spite of der 
Gang), or by gender differentiation to express differentiation of 
meaning (die joint ‘“‘Gelenk,” der joint “disreputable place’’), 
C. E. Reed recently divided the material gathered through his 
and L. W. J. Seifert’s field work into the following four classes: 
(1) nouns that have taken over the gender of the German nouns 
which they displace, (2) nouns having a type of suffix that 
normally characterizes a particular gender in German, (3) nouns 


43 Cf. S. S. Haldeman (7, pp. 24-27); K. Knortz (93, p. 24); C. B. Wilson 
(39); A. W. Aron (37); F. Klaeber (83, p. 130); J. W. Frey (17, pp. 191-92); A. F. 
Buffington (34, pp. 84-85); C. E. Reed (38). 
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whose gender is determined by the sex of a living being, specifi- 
cally a human being, (4) nouns that have been given the feminine 
gender, because the English definite article [5i: /6a] resembles 
phonetically the dialectal German definite article [di: /da]. 

The chief merit of Reed’s study is his endeavor, often suc- 
cessful, to identify the actual German dialect word which was 
replaced by an English loan word and therefore bestowed its 
gender on its English-born successor. Thus in the case of Penn- 
sylvania German [doar kamfoart] from English comfort “bed cover,” 
Reed explains the masculine gender as due to its Pennsylvania 
German equivalent [dar depic¢], while the standard German 
equivalent die (Bett) Decke would suggest the feminine; similarly 
Pennsylvania German [dar barl1] from English barley is masculine 
in accordance with the gender of the Pennsylvania German 
dialect word [dar garSt], while in standard German it is feminine: 
die Gerste. 

From a study of the lists compiled by Learned (11, pp. 94- 
114),“ Buffington (34, pp. 69-80), and Reed (38, pp. 26-28), 
it seems to me that the great majority of English loan words in 
Pennsylvania German owe their gender to the gender of the 
Pennsylvania German native word which they replace (Class 1 
according to Reed). In a way, even the loan words whose gender 
seems to be determined by sex (Class 3 according to Reed) might 
be considered a subdivision of Class 1 since their gender naturally 
is the same as that of their Pennsylvania German native equiva- 
lents: if [dar do:d1] daddy is masculine and [di: mam] mamma is 
feminine, the gender agrees with the German equivalents.® 
Moreover, the number of English loan words whose gender is ex- 
plained as due to the association of the English ending with a 
similar one in German (Class 2 according to Reed) may have to 
be reduced considerably. Several nouns with endings such as 
[-1n] -ing fem.., [-1] -y fem., [-ar] -er, -or masc., whose gender is at- 
tributed to the similarity of their endings to German [-un] -ung 
fem., [-1:] -ie fem., [ar] -er masc., may rather owe their gender to 
the German words which they replace: PaG [di: si:lm] from 
English ceiling—German die Decke, PaG [di: pe:ard1] from Eng- 


“ Although Learned himself rarely indicates the gender. 

‘5 Tf the natural gender or sex were the decisive factor, English girl, if bor- 
rowed, should be feminine; yet, according to my Sprachgefiihl, and to both Der 
Grosse Duden," p. 195, and Der Sprach-Brockhaus,: p. 227, the word is neuter in 
German, das girl, in accordance with the gender of das Mddchen. 
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lish party—German die Gesellschaft, die Partei, PaG [di: §to: ort] 
from English story—German die Geschichte, PaG [dar kaundar] 
from English counter—German der Ladentisch, etc. In many 
cases which cannot be decided clearly in favor of the one or the 
other explanation we shall have to content ourselves with a 
statement of the several explanations that compete. 

The similarity of the English definite article [3i: /5a] to the 
German feminine article, which, as far as I know, was first sug- 
gested by K. Knortz (93) as an explanation of the feminine 
gender of certain English loan words in Pennsylvania German, 
should be reserved and recognized as a last resort. Reed (38, 
p. 28) lists ten loan words whose feminine gender in Pennsylvania 
German he is inclined to attribute to this factor. But the ques- 
tion remains: Why did this factor have this effect only and just 
in these ten cases? Why not in the several hundred other loan 
words which in English were likewise preceded by a definite 
article [di: /da]? Why was English [8i: /Sa flo: r] not taken over as 
(di: flo: ar], but as [dar flo: ar] in accordance with the gender of the 
native Pennsylvania German word der (Fuss) Boden (dar bodam], 
whereas English [8i: /3a fens] fence was adopted by the Penn- 
sylvania Germans as [di: fens], in spite of the masculine gender 
of the native word der Zaun? Moreover, since the form of the 
English definite article which happens to resemble German die, 
namely [3i:], is used before nouns with initial vowel, should we 
not expect that above all those loan words which begin with a 
vowel would have been adopted with the feminine article [di:] 
in Pennsylvania German? As a matter of fact, not one of the 
words listed by Reed in Class 4 begins with a vowel; only English 
(Si: Ambrela] wmbrella, taken over as [di: amborel] would be a 
case in point, but even this word is used, besides, as a masculine, 
probably in accordance with the gender of German der (Regen) 
Schirm.” The gender of PaG [di: grtk], from English creek, 
finds a much more natural explanation in the gender of the 
German word Bach which in the dialect of large areas of Ger- 
many, including the Palatinate, is known to be feminine;** simi- 


4 Cf. also S. S. Haldeman (7, p. 24 f.), A. W. Aron (37, p. 27), F. Klaeber 
(83, p. 130), and J. W. Frey (17, p. 191). 

47 Cf. J. W. Frey (17, Glossary, p. 6) and S. S. Haldeman (7, p. 25); M. B. 
Lambert (131, p. 189), without indication of gender. 

48 Cf. G. G. Autenrieth, Pfdlzisches Idiotikon (Zweibriicken, 1899), p. 15; 
Rheinisches Wérterbuch, ed. J. Miiller, 1 (Bonn und Leipzig, 1923), 350; Schwab- 
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larly PaG [di: blaus], from English blouse, is likely to derive its 
gender from the association with German die Bluse, which in the 
sense of ‘‘Frauenbluse,”’ “‘Arbeitsbluse,’’ occurs in all the dialects 
of the region near the middle Rhine;**® or, PaG [di: flu:], from 
colloquial English flu “influenza,” is feminine probably according 
to German die Influenza, which is used quite generally in German 
dialects (beside Erkdltung, etc.).5° In many cases, to be sure, the 
question of gender remains obscure. Perhaps the compilation of 
the Pennsylvania German vocabulary according to topics may 
suggest additional associations which were responsible for the 
assignment of a certain gender in some puzzling cases; others 
may forever defy any plausible explanation. 

The reasons why these English loan words were adopted in 
Pennsylvania German speech have been discussed by Halde- 
man (7, pp. 28 ff.) and more thoroughly by Learned (11, pp. 
111-14) and Buffington (34, pp. 80-82)."' Learned, who is fol- 
lowed by Buffington, lists as the most prominent causes the 
following: (1) The unintelligibility of German to the English 
speaker, (2) the insufficiency of the colloquial German vocabu- 
lary for the emergencies of the new environment, (3) the recogni- 
tion of English as the only official speech, (4) the loss of puristic 
speech-consciousness by the decline of the German pulpit and 
schools, and (5) the inclination to despise the Pennsylvania 
German vernacular. Yet the problem will have to be carefully 
reconsidered as soon as a more complete compilation of English 
loan words in Pennsylvania German and a survey of their 
geographical distribution have been carried out. 

However, not only the influence of English on Pennsylvania 
German, but also that of Pennsylvania German on the English 
spoken by the Pennsylvania Germans has been the subject of 
scholarly research, casual comments, and often of ridicule, from 
the traditional “‘make the door shut” to our latest contemporary 
“Papa is all....” The pronunciation of English as modified 








isches Worterbuch, ed. H. Fischer, 1 (Tiibingen, 1904), 552; R. Holsten, “Die 
Bach(e) in pommerschen Flurnamen,”’ Nachrichtenblatt f. dt. Flurnamenkunde, 
Iv (1935), Heft 3; Triibners Deutsches Worterbuch, 1 (Berlin, 1939), 213. 

* Cf. Rheinisches Worterbuch, ed. J. Miiller, 1 (Bonn und Leipzig, 1933), 
806: [di: blu:s] ‘‘Arbeitsbluse.”” More frequently: ‘‘Frauenbluse,” = NHG. 

5° Cf. Rheinisches Worterbuch, 111 (Berlin, 1935), 1089. 

5! Cf. also, for American German in general, C. B. Wilson (39), A. W. Aron 
(37, p. 14 f.) 
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according to the phonemic patterns of Pennsylvania German has 
been often discussed, especially by R. W. Tucker (44), G. G. 
Struble (43), E. R. Page (42), and in two articles by J. W. Frey 
(40 and 41). Naturally, the same phonemic principles which we 
observed in connection with English loan words adopted in Penn- 
sylvania German will be functioning again (see above): voiced 
stops and fricatives, especially in final position, are unvoiced, 
[bret] bread, [fe:f] shave, [d] will be substituted for English [8], 
and [s] for English [6], as in PaG [badara] to bother, and [fils] 
filthy. Less attention has been paid to such intangible matters as 
intonation, sentence rhythm, etc., although in these particular 
domains the effects of bilingualism have been felt most generally 
and most instinctively. 

As we would expect, accidence and word formation of the 
English speaking Pennsylvania German reveal little German in- 
fluence, whereas syntax, vocabulary, and phraseology are full of 
it; cf. the rich collections of examples by G. G. Struble (43, pp. 
167 ff.) and J. W. Frey (40 and 41). Struble has also touched 
upon the important problem of a German influence on the 
meaning of words in English which is due to the fact that words 
of cognate forms extend their sphere to include what the cor- 
responding German terms include.” Thus we may hear in the 
English of the Pennsylvania Germans “a load of ground”’ 
(=soil, in accordance with German Grund), “‘a soft-cooked egg”’ 
(=soft-boiled, German weichgekocht), or sentences like the fol- 
lowing: “Though she never used force, she was a very strong 
teacher” (=strict, German streng) ; perhaps it was through Penn- 
sylvania German influence that the word dumb in American 
English (and differing from British English) has come to mean, 
almost exclusively, “stupid,” “‘ignorant”’ (Dictionary of American 
English, 1 [Chicago, 1940], 843).* Struble also discusses the con- 
fusions arising from the fact that German happens to have only 
one word to express a thing or an idea which in English is split 
up and therefore covered by two or more terms (and vice versa). 
Thus the Pennsylvania Germans may use the English word 


52 Cf. E. Haugen (143, p. 46). 

58 Cf. G. G. Struble (43, p. 170). Even if there should be no dialectal weichge- 
kocht, the expression “‘soft-cooked” would find its explanation in the fact that 
PaG uses “to cook” for both “to cook’’ and “to boil,” under the influence of 
dialectal [koa]. 
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“to loan” for both “‘to lend” and “to borrow” because German 
leihen may be used for either, or, having only the one verb 
lassen in their German vernacular, they may confuse English 
“to leave”’ and “‘to let,”’ a confusion which Struble so beautifully 
illustrates by the shocking experience of a customer who, while 
trying on a ready-made suit in a Lebanon clothing store, is told 
by the Pennsylvania German salesman: ‘Since you are rather 
large in the hips, I shall have to leave out the seat....” 

Only if in our future gathering of Pennsylvania German ma- 
terial for the proposed atlas and dictionary we no longer limit 
ourselves to the vernacular, but include liberally all English 
features which more or less habitually slip into Pennsylvania 
German, as well as all traces of Pennsylvania German in the 
English spoken by the Pennsylvania Germans, will we be able 
to deal systematically and satisfactorily with the mutual impact 
of English and Pennsylvania German, for the benefit of the study 
of Pennsylvania German in particular and of the problems of 
bilingualism as a whole. 

8. Even this brief outline of the study of the Pennsylvania 
German dialect shows that in spite of much serious and success- 
ful research already undertaken much more preliminary, if not 
elementary, work will have to be done before we can, in a 
scholarly way, think of writing a comprehensive, descriptive as 
well as historical, grammar of Pennsylvania German. Then, but 
only then, may it also be possible to approach once more the 
question of the exact original homes of the Pennsylvania Germans 
abroad, a question so intriguing and natural that it has been 
tantalizing writers and students of Pennsylvania German for 
almost a century. We may be proud to say that the Pennsylvania 
Germans have never felt the necessity, in earnest, of deriving 
themselves from some mythological race of the past.™ Instead, 
quite early, Pennsylvania German speech and folk were declared 
to hail from the German Palatinate with a certain admixture of 
Swabian, Swiss, Hessian, and other dialects and settlers.» But 


5 Some of the ideas expressed in the book by W. L. Connor, The Folk Cul- 
ture of the Pennsylvania Germans: Its Value in Modern Education (Allentown, 
1940), have been sharply criticized by P. A. Barba, in ’s Pennsylfawnisch 
Deitsch Eck, April 5, 1941. 

55 For the earlier statements of this fact, cf. J. D. Rupp (112), B. Bausman 
(60, p. 111), S. S. Haldeman (7, p. 1), E. H. Rauch (13, p. v), W. J. Hoffman (8, 
p. 188), M. D. Learned (11, p. 22), O. Kuhns (09. cit., p. 118), D. Miller, Penn- 
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to what particular regions within the former Palatinate the 
home-area of the Pennsylvania Germans might be narrowed 
down, is a question which has not been solved as yet, and which 
perhaps will never be solved on purely linguistic grounds. 

For almost a century the popular and, to some extent, 
scholarly opinion had favored the western part of the German 
Palatinate, the so-called Westrich, until in 1935 C. H. Eshleman 
(68)* and, following him, A. F. Buffington (1, and also 4, pp. 
282-83) claimed that the dialects of the northeastern part of 
the Palatinate, in particular that of Mutterstadt, 8 miles south- 
west of Mannheim, had more linguistic features in common with 
Pennsylvania German than any other. However that may be, it 
cannot be emphasized enough that such linguistic resemblance 
must by no means be interpreted in terms of the original homes 
of the settlers.*’ As I have tried to point out in a paper “On De- 
fining the Sources of Colonial Speech,’’** we must be aware of a 
great many fallacies in determining the homes of a colonial lan- 
guage and of its settlers by means of comparative linguistic 
geography. If we consider the effects of dialect mixture and 
leveling which occur within any colonial speech unless its 
speakers happen to stem from one and the same mother com- 
munity, if we consider the influence of the new surrounding 
idioms upon the speech of the settlers, or the change of the dia- 
lects of the home-area after the emigration of the colonists, we 
cannot possibly expect the speech of the colony and that of the 
home-area to be identical today, i.e., in the case of Pennsylvania 
German, more than two hundred years after the first settlers 








syluania German, 1 (Reading, 1903), p. iii, A. R. Horne (9, third ed., p. 184), 
M. B. Lambert (131, p. viii), J. H. Light, Der alt Schuhlmester (Lebanon, Penn- 
sylvania, 1928), Preface, H. Kloss (84, p. 5), C. H. Eshleman (68), A. F. Buf- 
fington (4, pp. 277-79), etc. 

56 In his article, which is based upon the dialect research of Professor E. 
Christmann-Kaiserslautern, Eshleman listed 15 features in which Pennsylvania 
German seemed to coincide with the eastern Palatinate, not with the western. 
He added, however, that Professor Christmann did not agree with him on the 
thesis of the striking similarity between the dialect of Mutterstadt and Penn- 
sylvania German. 

57 Eshleman seems to be of the same opinion when he says that “‘as the varie- 
ties of dialect mingled in Pennsylvania, a general form of expression developed 
that resembles that of the north Vorderpfalz more than any other section.” 

55 Read at the meeting of the Linguistic Society in Indianapolis, January 1, 
1942. 
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took land. Or, to put it paradoxically, if a colonial language 
happens to be identical, today, with the speech of a certain region 
or community of the mother country, that particular region or 
community in all probability is not to be regarded as the home- 
land of the colonists in a narrower sense. 

Moreover, if we realize that the merciless process of dialect 
mixture and leveling, which has never been questioned in the 
case of Pennsylvania German,*® may result in the complete ex- 
termination of certain dialectal ingredients, as V. Schirmunski 
has shown in the case of some German and Swiss colonies in 
Southern Russia,®* we begin to grow rather suspicious of the 
various attempts to identify certain linguistic features of Penn- 
sylvania German with Swabian, others with Swiss Alemannic, 
etc. Thus, C. H. Eshleman, himself being of Swiss descent (68), 
and, following him, A. F. Buffington (4) have greatly reduced 
the number of allegedly Swiss characteristics in the Pennsylvania 
German dialect, especially of Lancaster County, and in a special 
chapter of his dissertation on the dialect of eastern York County 
(17, pp. xvii-xix) J. W. Frey has convincingly shown that even 
the few supposed shibboleths of Swiss Alemannic accepted by 
Eshleman and Buffington, such as the diminutive suffix [-l1] 
(sing.), [-lrn] (plur.), the use of [di: ar] for ihr (personal pronoun), 
and forms like [set], [sot], [wet], [wot] for (ick) sollte, wollte, are 
also found in Middle German dialects as shown in recent studies 
of the dialect of Mannheim, Ludwigshafen, Plankstadt (south- 
west of Heidelberg), and Speyer.™ 


5° The Pennsylvania German J. D. Rupp writes, as early as 1870 (112, p. 
307): “Das pennsylvanisch-deutsch is e sort von mixture aus de verschiedene 
Mundarte, was die erste deutsche settlers g’schwatzt hen.” Cf. H. Kurath (10, 
p. 13: “And when it [Pa Dutch”] does make its appearance, it is already 
standardized to a remarkable degree, exhibiting in the main the characteristics 
of the speech of the Palatinate, a west-central German dialect.”’ See also M. B. 
Lambert (131, pp. vi ff.), and A. F. Buffington (4, p. 276, and 6, p. 261 f.). 

60 VY. Schirmunski, “‘Sprachgeschichte und Siedlungsmundarten, I,’’ Germ.- 
Rom. Ms., xvuit (1930), 118, mentions the case of the Swiss colony Ziirichtal in 
Crimea whose original Swiss dialect had completely disappeared by the middle of 
the 19th century. 

61 K. Brautigam, Die Mannheimer Mundart (Walldorf, 1934), pp. 118 ff.; 
L. Krell, Die Stadtmundart von Ludwigshafen a. Rh. (Kaiserslautern, 1927), 
passim; G. Treiber, Die Mundart von Plankstadt (Walldorf, 1931), p. 70; and 
P. Waibel, Die Mundarten im rechtsrheinischen Bereich des ehemaligen Fiirst- 
bistums Speyer (Walldorf, 1932), pp. 89 ff. See also note 62 below. For an early 
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Yet, no matter whether in spite of these objections certain 
linguistic traits may after all be interpreted as reflecting certain 
ethnic groups or not, no matter whether linguistic evidence may 
help to solve even the details of the question of the original homes 
of the Pennsylvania Germans or merely confirm the findings of 
settlement history, it would seem wise not to approach these 
problems until much more purely descriptive work has been done 
for a new comprehensive treatment of Pennsylvania German 
phonology, morphology, syntax, and lexicography in all its 
geographical, social, and semantic variations. Only then will it 
be possible, with some degree of exactness and reliability, to 
compare our Pennsylvania German with the dialects of the prob- 
able or possible home-areas in Europe. 

But with regard to the dialects of the German Palatinate, too, 
a systematic and dependable inventory is still lacking;® for the 
time being, our information must be laboriously extracted from a 
host of articles, dissertations, and monographs, a list of which 
has been compiled recently and published in mimeographed form 
(150). A more systematic survey of the geographical distribu- 
tion of speech in the German Palatinate and adjacent areas 
under the direction of Professor E. Christmann was under way 





contribution to the question of Swiss traces in PaG, cf. S. S. Haldeman, himself 
of Swiss descent (7, Chapter VII, §1: “‘PaG not Swiss,” pp. 41-43). Moreover, we 
have been taught in recent years, especially through the investigations of E. Cor- 
rell, Das schweizerische Tdufermennonitentum (Tiibingen, 1925), p. 21, that 
most of the Swiss did not migrate to America directly from Switzerland, but 
only after residing, for a generation or two, in the German Palatinate. 

6 For Switzerland, Wiirttemberg, Baden, and Alsace we are much better 
supplied with dialect dictionaries and scholarly monographs (Schweizerisches 
Idiotikon, Schwibisches Wérterbuch, Badisches Worterbuch (in publication since 
1925), Wérterbuch der elsissischen Mundarten; Bachmann’s Beitrdge zur Schweizer- 
deutschen Grammatik, H. Fischer’s Geographie der schwdbischen Mundart, etc. 

83. Springer, A Working Bibliography for the Study of the Pennsylvania 
German Language and Its Sources, 2nd and revised ed. (Department of Germanic 
Languages, University of Pennsylvania, 1941; mimeographed). While the first 
part is a bibliography of the study of the Pennsylvania German dialect, the 
second part deals with “The Dialects of the German Palatinate and Adjacent 
Areas.’’ Table of contents: I: General Descriptions of the Dialects of the Palat- 
inate; II: Dialect Studies of Particular Areas of the Palatinate and the Adjacent 
Region; III: Special Problems of the Dialects of the Palatinate and Adjacent 
Areas; IV: Dialect Dictionaries of the Palatinate and Adjacent Areas; V: Miscel- 
laneous; VI: Map: Communities and Areas of the Palatinate and the Adjacent 
Region Covered by Linguistic Studies. 
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when the war started; some results have been published in 
Teuthonista (since 1935 Zeitschrift fiir Mundartforschung) and 
other journals. A Palatinate dialect dictionary to replace the 
utterly insufficient Pfalzische Idiotikon by G. G. P. Autenrieth 
(Zweibriicken, 1899) and for which considerable material has 
been collected in the archive at Kaiserslautern, has not even 
commenced to be published. 

For theoretical as well as practical reasons, therefore, it 
would seem best first to undertake the many pressing problems 
of the study of the Pennsylvania German dialect in this country 
as an integral part of American speech, and to postpone questions 
of comparison between Pennsylvania German and the home dia- 
lects in Germany to a later and happier day. Although it is 
hardly necessary, we may point out, in closing, that the relation 
of the Pennsylvania Germans to the home-area is a purely 
scientific problem. The Pennsylvania Germans who in the major- 
ity left Germany for reasons of religious and personal freedom, 
who settled in William Penn’s ““Woods” to become some of the 
best farmers of this country,™ had little reason, indeed, to be 
homesick for the country which they had left; the many poems 
of their dialect literature entitled Heimweh or the like, express a 
nostalgia for the old schoolhouse, farm, and creek of the poet’s 
childhood days in Pennsylvania, never for the fatherland over- 
seas. And they would have less reason to be homesick now when 
an unhappy course of events in Germany has brought to the fore 
the very elements and national traits which two centuries ago 
caused their ancestors to start out on the journey to a new and 
happier world. 
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and aboriginal origins, still or recently in use among the Pennsylvania 
mountain people (Altoona, 1930) (= Pennsylvania Folklore Society, x11). 
(Cf. No. 117.) 

For special glossaries (of individual works and authors), see H. H. Reichard, 
Pennsylvania German dialect writings and their writers (Lancaster, 1918), 
pp. 396-97. (Cf. No. 55.) 
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d) History: 


Meynen, E. (cf. No. 138), especially pp. 30-73. 
Faust, A. B. The German element in the United States, 2nd ed. (New York, 
1920), especially 1, 111-48. 


e) Folklore: 


. Meynen, E. (cf. No. 138), especially pp. 193-98. 


f) Place Names: 


Espenshade, A. H. Pennsylvania place names (Harrisburg, 1925). 
Springer, O. ‘‘Ortsnamen in der neuen Welt,” Germ. Rom. Ms., xx1 (1933), 
125-46. 
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SAMUEL RICHARDSON’S ADVICE TO AN APPRENTICE 


Some time ago I conjectured that a book called The A ppren- 
tice’s Vade Mecum, published in September, 1733, might be the 
work of Samuel Richardson.' It was then known to me only 
through advertisements and extracts in periodicals. Now that a 
copy has come to hand, Richardson’s authorship seems to be 
beyond doubt. The general title-page furnishes an elaborate 
description: 


THE APPRENTICE’S / VADE MECUM: OR, / Young Man’s Pocket- 
Companion. / [rule] / In THREE PARTS. / [rule] / Part I. Containing 
useful Comments and Observations on the / Covenants entered into 
between Master and Servant, by / way of Indenture; wherein that wise 
Obligation is considered / Article by Article. With some occasional 
Remarks on / Play-houses; and particularly on one lately erected. / 
Part II. Containing general Rules and Directions for a young / Man’s 
Behaviour in his Apprenticeship. Familiarly ad- / dress’d to the Youth 
himself. / Part III. Some brief Cautions to a young Man against the / 
Scepticism and Infidelity of the present Age, which insnare / the Minds, 
and debauch the Morals of the Youth of this / Kingdom: Wherein the 
essential Principles of Christianity / are laid down and vindicated in 
so intelligent and forcible / a Manner, as may serve for a Preservative 
against the / contagious Infidelity of the present Age, and enable a / 
young Man to give a Reason for his Faith. / [rule] / Addressed to the 
Right Worshipful the / Chamberlain of London. / [rule] / The Whole 
calculated for the mutual Ease and / Benefit of Master and Servant; 
and recommended / to the serious Consideration of all Parents, &c. 
who / have Children that they design to put out Apprentice. / [double 
rule] / LONDON: / Printed for J. Roperts in Warwick-Lane; and / 
Sold by J. LEAKE at Bath. 1734. / 

Collation: A-D E%; pp. xxiv+84. 

Contents: General title-page, verso blank, [i-ii]; dedication, verso blank, 
liii-iv]; preface, v-xiii; contents, xiv-xxiv; Part I, 1-20; title-page, 
Part II, verso blank, [21-22]; Part II, 23-52; title-page, Part III, verso 
blank, [53-54]; Part ITI, 55-84. 


The title-pages of Parts II and III are as follows: 


THE / YOUNG MAN’S / Pocket-Companion. / [rule] / PART IT. / [rule] / 
Containing Summary / RuLeEs and Directions / For the / Behaviour 
of YOUNG MEN / On their Entring into / APPRENTICESHIP: / 
Which duly observ’d, / Will lay a Foundation for their present / Ease 
and Benefit, and their future / Prosperity and Happiness. / [rule] / 
[ornament] / [rule] / LONDON: / Printed in the Year MDCCXXXIV./ 


1A. D. McKillop, Samuel Richardson, Printer and Novelist (Chapel Hill, 
1936), pp. 13-14. 
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THE / YOUNG MAN’S Pocket-Companion. / [rule] / PART III. / 
[rule] / Containing some brief / CAUTIONS / AGAINST / Scepticism 
and Infidelity, / WHEREIN / The Essential Principles of CHRISTIAN- 
ity / are vindicated in so intelligent a Manner, as may / serve for a 
PRESERVATIVE against Atheism and / Deism, and enable a Young Man 
to give a Reason / for his Faith. / [rule] / [ornament] / [rule] / LON- 
DON: / Printed in the Year MDCCXXXIV. / 


Part II is a revised form of a letter of advice which Richard- 
son had addressed to his nephew Thomas Verren Richardson, 
the son of his brother William, on taking him apprentice in July, 
1732. The first known publication of the letter in its original 
form was in the Imperial Review for 1804;? an abridged version 
of this text was later adopted by the Company of Stationers for 
distribution to the youths bound at their hall, and has been kept 
in print for that purpose.* Some significant internal evidence 
may help us to determine the relation between the original letter 
to Thomas and Part II of the Vade Mecum. The text of Part II 
consists of twenty-four sections marked with Roman numerals. 
The book itself lists its contents twice, once in an elaborate 
series of heads in the Preface and again in the Table of Contents, 
the items in the latter corresponding to sidenotes throughout the 
text. In the Preface, however, the topics of the sections marked 
IV, VIII, IX, and X in the text are put near the end. This is the 
position they occupy in the letter as printed in the Jmperial 
Review and by the Company of Stationers, but in the Vade 
Mecum they come earlier, as the numerals indicate, and are duly 
entered in this position in the Table of Contents. Perhaps the 
conclusion is that in the Preface the writer carelessly retained 
the order of topics found in the earlier version, that is, in the 
letter actually addressed to young Thomas. 

The boy did not live to profit by his uncle’s good advice; he 
died November 8, 1732, and was buried with other members of 
the Richardson family in the center aisle of St. Bride’s. But ap- 
parently Samuel Richardson found the réle of adviser to youth 


2W. M. Sale, Jr., Samuel Richardson: A Bibliographical Record (New 
Haven, 1936), pp. 109-10. 

3 Hereafter referred to as A Letter from Samuel Richardson, Esq. This same 
version appears as Chapter iii of A Friendly Gift for Servants and Apprentices 
(Dublin, 1820 [appended to The History of Isaac Jenkins]; New York and Balti- 
more, 1821). A Friendly Gift is said to be based on a work called Lessons for 
Young Persons in Humble Life. 
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congenial; he rewrote his letter to Thomas, added a series of 
comments on the apprentice’s indentures as Part I and a hastily 
compiled collection of extracts containing arguments against 
deism as Part III, probably printed the book himself, and put it 
into the hands of friendly booksellers. He never refers directly 
to this work, but he approaches the subject in the autobiographi- 
cal letter to his Dutch correspondent Johannes Stinstra: 

You ask, Whether any other Pieces than Pamela & Clarissa have been 
written by me? None, I think, worthy of your Notice. I have told you, Sir, that 
the little Volume of Letters, to which Pamela owes her Being, is not worthy of 
it. I was requested to revise the numerous Editions of Aesop’s Fables in English, 
& to give the Public one I would commend for Children. I will send you one of 
those: But as I have given some Account of it in the Preface, shall say nothing 
of it here; only that I choose not to set my Name to either of the little Volumes; 
nor indeed to any thing I have written. A few other little Things of the Pamphlet- 
kind I have written; all with a good Intention; But neither are they worthy of 


your Notice.‘ 


The way in which the Vade Mecum was published and ad- 
vertised supports the attribution to Richardson. The Weekly 
Miscellany, which carries a long advertisement for the book 
from September 15, 1733, was probably printed by Richardson 
himself at this time, though, like the Vade Mecum, its imprint is 
in the name of James Roberts. The book is also advertised in 
the Whitehall Evening-Post, September 15-18, which likewise 
has Roberts’s imprint. The other booksellers who advertise the 
Vade Mecum later, John Osborn of the Golden Ball, Paternoster 
Row, Charles Rivington, and James Leake of Bath, had close 
business and personal relations with Richardson. The advertising 
campaign in the Weekly Miscellany is particularly significant. 
On December 1 a correspondent praises the Vade Mecum for 
its plain and practical method and its direct address to the youth 
himself. On December 8 another correspondent echoes this 
praise, and reprints the section on the theatres from the Vade 
Mecum. From the Miscellany this passage was taken over by the 
Gentleman’s Magazine and the London Magazine.’ Some time 
later the Miscellany refers to this passage again in connection 
with a protest against the opening of a new playhouse in the 


‘ To Johannes Stinstra, June 2, 1753. A transcript by Martha Richardson, 
later Mrs. Bridgen, is in my possession. 

5 Gentleman’s Magazine, 11 (December, 1733), 639-40; London Magazine, 
11 (December, 1733), 618-19. 
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City.® The early series of puffs for the Vade Mecum was rounded 
out by the Miscellany on January 5, 1734, when a correspondent 
transcribed the humorous description of a city fop, with its strik- 
ing reference to Hogarth. This was also reprinted in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine and the London Magazine.’ The whole series 
illustrates the same method of advertising that was to be used 
in the early notices of Pamela in the Miscellany.’ The internal 
evidence connecting the Vade Mecum with Richardson’s Familiar 
Letters will be considered later. 

These little manuals of good advice, priced at a shilling or so 
and often given by masters to their apprentices, were common in 
the eighteenth century, but have suffered the fate that overtakes 
small cheap books. After a long search I have found only one 
copy of the Vade Mecum, now in my possession. It is this kind 
of work, marked “Prentice’s Guide,” that Hogarth’s Francis 
Goodchild has open before him in Plate I of Industry and Idle- 
ness; Tommy Idle has mutilated his copy and thrown it on the 
floor. Later Arthur Murphy represents one stage-struck ap- 
prentice as saying to another: 

Was I not the first that took Compassion on you, when you lay like a sneak- 
ing Fellow under the Counter, and swept your Master’s Shop in a Morning? 
when you read nothing but the Young Man’s Pocket Companion; or the True 
Clerk’s Vade Mecum, did I not put Chrononhotonthologos in your hand?® 


A title such as The Young Man’s Companion, the name of a popu- 
lar work by William Mather (1681 and many late editions), was 
almost regularly used for elementary manuals of accounting and 
commercial forms, but was easily adapted to Richardson’s little 
compendium of good advice. His pretensions to originality, like 
those which he made a little later for the Familiar Letters, were 
exaggerated. The Weekly Miscellany made such claims for these 
plain directions to the youth at the beginning of his apprentice- 
ship, and there is a parallel reference in the later editions of De- 
foe’s Complete English Tradesman. Defore had said in the first 
edition: 


6 Weekly Miscellany, March 8, 1735, repr. London Magazine, tv (March, 
1735), 117-18. 

7 Gentleman’s Magazine, tv (January, 1734), 13-14; London Magazine, 11 
(January, 1734), 3-4. 8 See McKillop, op. cit., pp. 42-43. 

® Arthur Murphy, The Apprentice, u, i. Written in 1754; first acted and 
published in 1756. For this reference I am indebted to Mrs. Hazel Graf Ekholm. 
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The first part of a trader’s beginning is ordinarily very young, I mean, when 
he goes apprentice, and the notions of trade are scarce got into his head; for 
boys go apprentices while they are but boys; to talk to them in their first three 
or four years signifies nothing; they are rather then to be taught submission to 
families, and subjection to their masters, and dutiful attendance in their shops 
or warehouses; and this is not our present business.!° 


However, in the fourth edition (1738) the last clause quoted 
reads, “but this being a part already well performed, we shall 
not dwell upon it here,’”’ and a footnote adds: 

In a little Piece, address’d to the Chamberlain of London, intitled, The 
A pprentice’s Vade Mecum, or Young Man’s Pocket Companion; which, besides 
some other very needful things, contain [sic] general Rules and Directions for a 
Young Man’s Behaviour in his Apprenticeship." 
The possibility that this and other additions to The Complete 
English Tradesman are from Richardson’s hand must not be dis- 
regarded, though it cannot be discussed here. At any rate, the 
bookseller Charles Rivington had both the Tradesman and the 
Vade Mecum on his list. 

Behind the Vade Mecum lie such works as Caleb Trenchfield, 
A Cap of Gray Hairs for a Green Head, Or, The Father's Counsel 
to his Son an Apprentice in London (1671; other editions 1678, 
1688, 1710), ““R. Burton” [Nathaniel Crouch], The A pprentice’s 
Companion (1681), Advice to an Apprentice (1698), reprinted as 
Advice to Apprentices (1699), The Servant’s Calling: With Some 
Advice to the Apprentice (1725). Trenchfield’s book seems to have 
been well known. Though fathers have often given advice to 
sons, he says, “yet there’s not any (that I know of) hath stooped 
so low, to give advice to an Apprentice.’’* The prudential tradi- 
tion is fully defined here—the injunctions to secrecy, modesty, 
affability, care in the choice of companions, frugality in recrea- 
tion.'* The manual carries the young apprentice through to inde- 
pendent business, family life, bourgeois prosperity, and a good 
Christian end, but, unlike many manuals addressed earlier and 
later to the same class, it is not devotional.“ This helps to define 
the tradition in which Richardson works. At the end of his Pref- 
ace he says that his plan has not been to dwell at length on the 


10 London, 1726, pp. 8-9. 11 London, 1738, 1, 6. 

12 4th ed., London, 1688, p. 4. 

18 See John E. Mason, Gentlefolk in the Making (Philadelphia, 1935), p. 85. 

4 See Louis B. Wright, Middle-Class Culture in Elizabethan England 
(Chapel Hill, 1935), pp. 258 ff., 266 ff. 
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general duties of religion, and in contrast refers to advertise- 
ments of another more exclusively religious address to appren- 
tices.» I have not seen this rival publication, but take the title 
from contemporary notices: 

The Apprentice’s faithful Monitor, directing him in the several Branches of 
his Duty to God, his Master and himself; and shewing him the fatal Conse- 
quences of his Neglect thereof, with Regard both to his ¢emporal and eternal 
Happiness. Digested under proper Heads, with Prayers particularly adapted. 
Composed by a Divine of the Church of England, for the Instruction of his own 
Children, and now made publick for the Good of others. Price 1s. 6d. bound; 
or 15s. per Dozen to those who give them away."* 


Richardson’s comments on this point show how plain advice to 
the apprentice and tradesman was gradually detaching itself 
from the comprehensive statements of general duties to God 
and man characteristic of the conduct books. 

The Vade Mecum seems to have been only moderately suc- 
cessful, although James Roberts, John Osborn, Charles Riving- 
ton, and James Leake advertise it from time to time at least 
down to 1744. It may have had some effect on other exhortations 
to apprentices. Though the device of a commentary on the in- 
dentures, used in Part I, may be traditional, it reappears in 1736 
as The covenants of an indenture familiarly explained and enforced 
by Scripture for the use of the apprentices of the City of London. 
Another publication of this decade is The Master and Apprentice 
Instructed (1738). Perhaps the Vade Mecum had some influence 
on the most successful of all eighteenth century manuals of ad- 
vice to apprentices—A Present for an Apprentice: Or, A Sure 
Guide to gain both Esteem and Estate. With Rules for his Conduct 
to his Master, and in the World. By a late Lord Mayor of London. 
This work, first published in November, 1739, is usually at- 
tributed to Sir John Barnard, and was highly praised in Henry 
Fielding’s Champion." It gives advice to a son in the tone of 
Richardson’s advice to his nephew, and resembles Richardson 
particularly in a canny and unromantic analysis of friendship. 
Mason points out a close resemblance between Trenchfield and 
Barnard:'* the Vade Mecum belongs in the same group. 

We need hardly labor the point that the background of the 


16 Pp. 12-13. 16 London Magazine, 1 (October, 1733), 534. 
17 Since this work is dedicated to Sir John Barnard, it is not clear that he 
was the author. 18 Op. cit., pp. 103-4. 
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Vade Mecum is Richardson’s own. A passage in the autobio- 
graphical letter shows that his maxims are of a piece with his 
own experience: 

I served a diligent Seven Years to it, to a Master who grudged every Hour 
to me, that tended not to his Profit, even of those Times of Leisure & Diversion, 
which the Refractoriness of my Fellow-Servants obliged him to allow them, & 
were usually allowed by other Masters to their Apprentices. I stole from the 
Hours of Rest & Relaxation, my Reading Times for Improvement of my Mind; 
& being engaged in a Correspondence with a Gentleman greatly my superior 
in Degree, & of ample Fortunes, who, had he lived, intended high things for me; 
those were all the Opportunities I had in my Apprenticeship to carry it on. But 
this little Incident I may mention; I took Care, that even my Candle was of my 
own purchasing, that I might not in the most trifling Instance, make my Master 
a Sufferer (& who used to call me the Pillar of his House) & not to disable myself 
by Watching or Sitting-up, to perform my Duty to him in the Day-time. 


With this we may compare an admonition in the Vade Mecum: 


You must not even by Reading, or any other Amusement, however laudable 
at proper Times, and which may become culpable at improper, squander away 
the Time appropriated to Business, or your Master’s Service. Remember there 
is a Time and a Season for every thing: But the Hours of Business you ought to 
look upon as your Master’s Due, and that so strictly, that it would be directly 
robbing him, to imploy them otherwise than to his Benefit.!® 


If we look forward a few years, we see too that there is con- 
tinuity between the Vade Mecum and the Familiar Letters that 
gave rise to Pamela. Miss Hornbeak has shown clearly that the 
Familiar Letters are to be understood largely in terms of the 
domestic conduct books;?® the Vade Mecum is in like manner 
related to the sections of the domestic conduct books which 
treat of the duties of servants. When Richardson, in a passage 
already referred to, distinguishes between the “general duties” of 
religion and the “particular duties” of the apprentice,* we can 
identify the latter with the “social and relative duties’ men- 
tioned in the Preface to the Familiar Letters, and can be certain 
that the terminology is that of the conduct books. 

Several of the groups of letters in Richardson’s later volume 
have to do with the affairs of apprentices and young tradesmen, 
and here we can occasionally find specific connections with the 


19 P, 27. Cf. A Letter to Samuel Richardson, Esq., p. 11. 

20 See Katherine Hornbeak, “‘Richardson’s Familiar Letters and the Do- 
mestic Conduct Books,”’ Smith College Studies in Modern Languages, x1x (1938), 
No. 2, 1-29. 1 Pp. vi, xii—xiii. 
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Vade Mecum. Good advice might be expected to take much the 
same form in any of these manuals, but the following group of 
parallel passages will show the relationship between the two 
works:” 


[On frequenting taverns] 


It must unavoidably more or less occasion the Loss of his Master’s Time, 
and a Neglect of his Business, and be moreover a great Temptation to ill Hours 
and ill Company; for who but such as himself will keep an Apprentice company, 
when he knows he contributes to a Robbery at the same time? for what else can 
an Abuse of this kind, where the Master is defrauded of his Apprentice’s Time, 
and of his Application to his Business, be called? (Vade Mecum, pp. 8-9.) 

And must you abuse your Master in a double Sense; rob him of his Time, 
especially if any of it be Hours of Business; rob him of his Rest; break the Peace 
of his Family, and give a bad Example to others? (Letter II.) 

It is well known of what bad Consequence the haunting of a Tavern is to 
the Master himself, who has, at least, the Pretence of meeting his Customers, and 
treating of Business there, and who really very often promotes his Business by a 
discreet use of it, and a good Choice of his Company. (Vade Mecum, p. 8.) 

This Gentleman carried on for some Years a profitable Business; but in- 
dulging himself every Evening in a Tavern Society or Club, which the Promotion 
of Business (as is usually the Case) gave the first Pretence for, he looked upon 
those Engagements as the natural Consequence of the Approach of Night. 
(Letter XLVI.) 


[Against idle talk] 


A young Man should rather hear than speak, and a close Mouth is generally 
the Sign of a wise Head. ... Nature has given Two Ears to one Tongue. (Vade 
Mecum, p. 30). 

... be sure remember one thing, ... that you be much readier to hear 
than speak; for to this Purpose it has been significantly observed, that Nature 
has given a Man two Ears, and but one Tongue. (Letter VII). 


[Against speaking evil even of bad masters] 


The Man is not living who is without Faults; and if a Master has ever so 
many, and those ever so gross, it is not a Servant’s Duty to expose them, or 
him. . . . If the Master even be an i// Man, and what is said of him be true, that 
Servant is worse who exposes him, where it must do Harm, and can do no Good. 
(Vade Mecum, p. 45). 

But it becomes not me to reflect upon my Master, especially as what I may 
write or say on this Head, will rather expose his Failings, than do him Service: 
for as it must be his Equals that should reprove him, so all a Servant can observe 
to others will do more Harm than Good to Him. (Letter XLI.) 


% Quotations from the Familiar Letters follow the earliest edition accessible 
to me, Dublin, 1741. 
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[On friendship within the limits of self-interest] 

FRIENDSHIP is a RECIPROCAL Thing; and a young Man will have 
something to direct his Friendship aright, when he makes it a Rule to expect, 
That the Person who makes a Claim of that intimate Kind from him; asks him 
nothing that will do him a great Prejudice; nothing that will put it out of his 
Power to serve another Friend, on Occasion; and, in fine, nothing that will shew 
that he desires to be preferr’d to himself. (Vade Mecum, p. 42.) 

[To one who wants to borrow money on short acquaintance]—You cannot 
think our Intimacy enough to commence that Relation; and should I answer 
the Demands of every mew Acquaintance, I should soon want Power to oblige 
my old Friends, and even to serve myself. (Letter CX XIV.) 

[The rise of the middle class] 

TRADE is of so much Honour and Importance to his Kingdom, that many of 
our best Families, who are the greatest Ornaments to their Country, both among 
the Nobility and Gentry, owe originally their Rise and Fortunes, their Splendour 
and Dignity, to it. (Vade Mecum, p. xi.) 

. most of the noble Families in the Kingdom, as well as the genteel ones, 
had the Foundations of their Grandeur laid in Trade. (Letter I.) 
Richardson said that his letters were to be written “‘low,” “in a 
common style,”’ but in the course of the work he makes his way 
from the level of the apprentice to the level of the prosperous 
city tradesman. The development of Pamela is parallel, and pro- 
ceeds from plain advice to servant girls to higher social and 
literary pretensions. A contemporary comment, however, re- 
minds us of the connection between Pamela and the humble 
genre we are considering: the Monthly Review describes The 
History of Betty Barnes as having to an inferior degree the appeal 
of Pamela, and adds contemptuously that it “seems chiefly 
calculated for the amusement of a class of people, to whom the 
A pprentice’s monitor, or the Present for a serving maid might be 
recommended to much better purpose.’ 

Contemporary periodicals, we have noticed, reprinted from 
the Vade Mecum the sections on the theatre and on “pride in 
dress.’’ We may follow their example, by way of showing what 
Samuel Richardson could do and where he stood in 1733, six 
years before the Familiar Letters and Pamela. He expatiates on 
the second part of the clause in the indentures, “He shall not 
haunt Taverns or Playhouses.” 


*%3 Monthly Review, vi (1752), 470. Eliza Haywood’s Present for a Serving 
Maid (1743), inspired by Pamela, was advertised as “proper to be given by 
Mistresses to their Maids, or by Parents to their Daughters who are design’d 
for Servants” (Daily Advertiser, June 6, 1745). 
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The other Part of this double Restriction, viz. “Not to haunt Play-houses,”’ 
is likewise of great Importance, and deserves to be consider’d very attentively. 
As many sober People are Advocates for this Diversion, we shall take up a 
little more of our Reader’s Time on this Article, than we have found it necessary 
to do on some others, where the Duty, and the Reasons of it, are supposed to be 
more obvious. 

We would not, like some narrow Minds, argue against the Use of any thing, 
because of the Abuse of it: And therefore shall frankly acknowledge it as our 
Opinion, that under proper Regulations, the Stage may be made subservient to 
excellent Purposes, and be an useful Second to the Pulpit itself; Even as it is 
conducted, which every sober Person I believe will allow is far from being done 
in an unexceptionable Manner, the Stage may be a tolerable Diversion to such 
as know not how to pass their Time, and who perhaps would spend it much worse, 
either in Drinking, Gaming, &c. if they did not go to the Play-house. But for a 
young Tradesman himself, much more an A pprentice, to make this a favourite 
Diversion, and to haunt or frequently go to a Play-house, who can bestow his 
Time much more to the Advantage of his Business, which ’tis probable will suffer 
by it, it must be allowed to be of very pernicious Consequence in several Re- 
spects, some of which I shall enumerate. (Pp. 9-10.) 


We may pass briefly over the following series of points, that 
plays are calculated for persons in upper life, waste time and 
money, encourage the resort of lewd women, ridicule sober citi- 
zens and tradesmen, and distract the mind of the young ap- 
prentice. More interesting are the comments on the contempo- 
rary stage: 


Most of our most taking Performances are such, as our Progenitors even 
of Charles ihe Second’s Reign, would have been asham’d of. Genteel Comedy 
(even in which sound Morals were seldom enough consider’d) has long left the 
Stage, as well as the nobler Tragic Muse: And all our late Heroes and Heroines 
of the Drama, have been fetch’d from Newgate and Bridewell. The celebrated 
Congreve’s Niky, Horner, and others that I might name, were odious and detest- 
able Characters with regard to the Point to which we are speaking; but then 
there was so much Wit mingled with the Immorality, as made it pass when we 
could get no better. But now the horrid Pantomime and wicked Dumb Shew, 
the infamous Harlequin Mimicry, introduc’d for nothing but to teach how to 
cozen, cheat, deceive, and cuckold; together with the wretched Group of Rogues, 
form’d from the Characters of Shepherd, Jonathan Wild, Blueskin, and, in fine, 
from every Rogue that has made a Noise in the World by his superlative Wicked- 
ness, has yielded the principal Characters exhibited, and that not for the Sake 
of Poetical Justice, in their Execution, but to divert the Audience by their 
Tricks and Escapes; and if they have been brought to Justice at last, it has been 
in such a Manner, as to move the Pity of the Audience for them. These are, and 
have been for some time, the edifying Subjects that have given Delight to 
crouded Audiences, to the Disgrace both of the British Taste and Stage. (Pp. 
12-13.) 
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Time was when simple folk were contented with the entertain- 
ments offered on such occasions as Bartholemew Fair and South- 
wark Fair, but now they must have plays. Since the play begins 
at six o’clock, it conflicts with hours of business, which may be 
expected to detain the apprentice until eight or nine. Nor are the 
entertainments offered suitable for tradesmen, with one impor- 
tant exception: 


I know but of one Instance, and that a very late one, where the Stage has 
condescended to make itself useful to the City-Youth, by a dreadful Example of 
the Artifices of a lewd Woman, and the Seduction of an unwary young Man; 
and it would savour too much of Partiality, not to mention it. I mean, the Play 
of George Barnwell, which has met with the Success that I think it well deserves; 
and I could be content to compound with the young City Gentry, that they 
should go to this Play once a Year, if they would condition, not to desire to go 
oftner, till another Play of an equally good Moral and Design were acted on the 
Stage. (P. 16.) 


Play-houses are particularly vicious “when set up in the Parts 
inhabited by the lower Class of Tradesmen,” where they offer 
bad examples for citizens’ daughters, and interfere generally with 
the sober processes of trade. 


And it is to be hop’d, that in time this will be duly consider’d, (notwith- 
standing the Civil Power and City-Magistracy have been hitherto brav’d and 
insulted); and that effectual Care will be taken to remove them from a Quarter 
so improper for such Diversions; as, indeed, they may be call’d literally Diver- 
sions from all useful Employments and Business. ... For a Play-house to be 
erected in the very midst of the middling sort of Tradesmen, who are to be 
allur’d also by lower Prices than are taken at others, and but just remov’d out 
of the Liberties of the City, to avoid the Cognizance of the Magistrates of this 
excellently well-govern’d Corporation; is such a Nuisance, as calls aloud for a 
Removal, if we would have any Regard to the Morals and Happiness of the 
Wives, the Daughters, and Posterity of so necessary and serviceable a Set of 
People, who by their Industry and Labour are to be consider’d as the most useful 
Underwheels of the Commonwealth, that keep the great Machine of Trade and 
Manufacture going. (Pp. 18-19.) 

Though Richardson anticipates Pamela’s remark, “I think 
the Stage, by proper Regulations, might be made a profitable 
Amusement,’ he is largely occupied with complaint and cen- 
sure, and gives particular attention to the current controversy 
about the theatre in Goodman’s Fields. Thomas Odell’s theatre 
in Ayliffe Street, opened in 1729, had called forth violent pro- 
tests, especially because, as the Justices of the Peace declared, it 


* Pamela (London, 1742), rv, 81. 
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would “draw away Tradesmans Servants and others from their 
lawful Callings, and corrupt their Manners.’ Odell, however, 
disregarded the order issued by the Lord Chamberlain, and con- 
tinued to play. Giffard took over this theatre in 1731, and opened 
a new theatre in Leman Street in 1732. This new house too was 
described as the special haunt of stage-struck apprentices.”* The 
success of The Beggar’s Opera and the controversy about Good- 
man’s Fields helped to keep alive the old debate about the morals 
of the stage. Richardson repeats the familiar objections to Res- 
toration comedy; his reference to “‘the celebrated Congreve’s 
Niky, Horner, and others’ is presumably to The Old Bachelor, 
where Laetitia calls Fondlewife ‘‘Nykin,’”’ and of course to 
Wycherley’s Country Wife. He also offers the objections to pan- 
tomime and harlequinade which reappear in the Familiar Letters 
(Letter CLIX). When he says, with some exaggeration, that 
“all our late Heroes and Heroines of the Drama, have been 
fetch’d from Newgate and Bridewell,’’ and censures “the wretched 
Group of Rogues, form’d from the Characters of Shepherd, Jona- 
than Wild, Blueskin,”’ who are presented in order ‘“‘to divert the 
Audience by the Tricks and Escapes,’’ he has in mind the current 
combination of low-life theme, ballad opera, and harlequinade. 
John Thurmond’s Harlequin Sheppard; A Night Scene in Gro- 
tesque Characters (1724) has one of Sheppard’s famous escapes 
in dumb-show, and also presents Blueskin’s assault on Jonathan 
Wild. Aaron Hill’s Plain Dealer, a periodical printed by Richard- 
son, had referred to this piece as “Shepherd in Newgate’: 
Commend me then, to the Wit, or the Satire, of one of our Theatres, where 


they have brought Newgate, into their Mirrour, and taught our People of Quality, 
the elegant Art of breaking Jayl, by Way of Diversion and Improvement.” 


Harlequin Sheppard was followed by an unacted piece called The 
Prison Breaker, or The Adventures of Jack Sheppard (1725). 
Christopher Bullock’s comedy, A Woman’s Revenge; or, A Match 


% Declaration of the Justices of the Peace for Whitechapel, appended to 
Arthur Bedford, A Sermon Preached in the Parish Church of St. Butolph’s Ald- 
gate . . . Occasioned by the Erecting of a Play-House in the Neighbourhood (London, 
1730). For the whole controversy see Frederick T. Wood, ‘““Goodman’s Fields 
Theatre,” Modern Language Review, xxv (1930), 443-56. 

26 Grub-street Journal, December 14, 1732, repr. London Magazine, 1 (De- 
cember, 1732), 465. 

27 Plain Dealer, December 25, 1724, repr. 1730, m1, 189. 
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in Newgate (1725) was adapted from Marston’s Dutch Courtezan. 
The Beggar’s Opera, the supreme triumph in the Newgate kind, 
led to ballad-opera versions: The Prison Breaker became The 
Quaker’s Opera (1728), with “Shepard” and “Jonathan Wile” as 
characters; Bullock’s piece became Love and Revenge; or, The 
Vintner Outwitted (1729), and there was a Prisoner’s Opera in 
1730.%8 

Of wider importance than Richardson’s references to the 
Newgate theme is his argument that plays with characters in 
high life are not adapted to the needs of the middle class, and his 
highly significant praise of Lillo’s London Merchant. This pas- 
sage, as printed in the Weekly Miscellany, has recently been 
noticed because of the reference to Lillo,?® and gains importance 
when we realize that we have here Richardson’s own comments 
on bourgeois drama. Though his attitude is just what we might 
expect, the identification of his very words on the subject helps 
to substantiate the later account in The Lives of the Poets of Great 
Britain and Ireland: 


The London Merchant was frequently bespoke by some eminent merchants 
and citizens, who much approved its moral tendency . . . . It was often acted in 
the Christmas and Easter holidays, and judged a proper entertainment for the 
apprentices, &c. as being a more instructive, moral, and cautionary drama, than 
many pieces that had been usually exhibited on those days, with little but farce 
and ribaldry to recommend them.” 


Richardson’s belief in the efficacy of this warning-piece for youth 
falls in line with another passage in the Vade Mecum: 

Let the Sessions-Paper and the Dying-Speeches of unhappy Criminals tell 
the rest: Let them inform the inconsiderate Youth, by the Confessions of the 
dying Malefactors, how naturally, as it were Step by Step, Swearing, Cursing, 
Profaneness, Drunkenness, Whoredom, Theft, Murder, and the Gallows, suc- 
ceed one another! (P. 33.) 

In elaborating the hackneyed theme of the apprentice who 
apes the man of fashion, Richardson gives us an interesting 
example of the strong vein of caricature which was to appear in 
his later work: 


28 See Edmond McAdoo Gagey, Ballad Opera (New York, 1937), Chap. 
V, “Low-Life Opera.” 

29 Claude M. Newlin, “The Theatre and the Apprentices,” Modern Lan- 
guage Notes, xiv (1930), 451-54. 

8° Theophilus Cibber [Robert Shiels], The Lives of the Poets of Great Britain 
and Ireland (London, 1753), v, 339-40. 
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Pride in Dress is one of the epidemick Evils of the present Age, immers’d, 
from the Highest to the Lowest, in Luxury and Sensuality. It is an Evil big with 
terrible Consequences, and lifts up the young Man’s Mind far above his Condi- 
tion as an Apprentice. This Vice has inverted all Order, and destroy’d Distinc- 
tion; and you shall now hardly step into any Shop, but you shall see a starch’d 
powder’d Youth, that, but for his Station behind the Counter, your Fathers 
would have address’d to rather as the Son of a Man of Condition, than a Servant 
put to learn a Trade for his future Subsistence. All the Fopperies and Apish 
Fashions of the Men of Mode of the other End of the Town must be introduc’d 
into the City: And I have seen a prim young Fellow, with a Cue or Adonis, as 
they call the effeminate Wigs of the present Vogue, plaister’d rather than pow- 
der’d, and appearing like the Twigs of a Goosebury-Bush in a deep Snow; his 
Shoulders also crusted or iced over with White, as thick as a Twelf-Cake; with 
a plaited Shirt, ruffled at Hands and Bosom; a Coat, with a Cape reaching, like 
an old Wife’s Tippet, half way down his Back; Stockens, milk-white; and perhaps 
Velvet Breeches, with Silver Buckles at the Knees, and Tassels hanging half 
way down his Legs; Spanish-Leather Pumps, (without Heels) and the burnish’d 
peeked Toes, seeming to stare the Wearer in the Face; fine wrought Buckles, 
near as big as those of a Coach-Horse, covering his Instep and half his Foot; on his 
Head a diminutive Hat hardly bigger than some we have seen of Gingerbread, 
at a Country-Fair, gallantly cock’d and adorn’d with a Silver Button and Loop: 
In this Manner, with white Gloves upon his Hands, if he has no Rings, and a 
Staff near as tall as himself, that wants nothing but Tinsel and Bells to serve 
him for a Hobby-horse, have I seen a modern London-Apprentice of the pretty 
Gentleman-Class, issue forth of his Master’s Shop, and amble along like a 
Running-Footman, perhaps in search of some light portable Goods, that may not 
too much disgrace him in the Carriage, for Supply of his Master’s Shop.—Per- 
haps I may be thought to have somewhat heighten’d this Description; but at 
most I have only added two or three pretty Fellows of this Class, to make up the 
Character of one; and I wish, to complete the Ridicule, and shame such Foplings 
into Reformation, the ingenious Mr. Hogarth would finish the Portrait. (Pp. 
33-35.) 


The general subject had of course been familiar ever since 
Elizabethan times. In commenting on the elaborate sumptuary 
laws of 1582 regulating the costume of apprentices, William 
Maitland’s History of London (1739) made the application to the 
decade of the 1730’s: 


And ’tis now to be wish’d that some such good Law were thought of, to 
restrain the far more destructive Practices of our modern Apprentices, viz. those 
of Whore and Horse-keeping, frequenting Tavern Clubs and Playhouses, and 
their great Excesses in Cloaths, Linen, Perriwigs, Gold and Silver Watches, 
&c.31 


Richardson printed this book, and we may hope that this 
passage met his approving eye. 


41 William Maitland, History of London (London, 1739), p. 160. 
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Richardson tells us in his Preface that he had intended to 
limit the work to Parts I and II, but that “a judicious Friend” 
persuaded him to add Part III. He was no doubt influenced by 
the strongly religious tone of the traditional advice to servants, 
even though, as we have seen, he planned to limit his discussion 
to the “particular duties’ of the apprentice. These added warn- 
ings against infidelity have social and literary interest only as 
they show us the orthodox Richardson who follows the popular 
religious discussions of his day and who has acquired in the 
printing house a certain skill in compiling and editing extracts. 
(The elaborate Table of Contents is also characteristic of 
Richardson’s editorial methods.) The immediate background for 
Part III is the large group of pamphlets published in reply to 
Thomas Woolston’s Discourse on the Miracles (1727-1729) and 
Matthew Tindal’s Christianity as Old as the Creation (1730). 
Richardson makes considerable use of a tract published by 
Roberts in 1730, The Infidel Convicted. He also incorporates in 
his text extracts from Thomas Sherlock’s The Tryal of the Wit- 
nesses of the Resurrection of Jesus (1729), one of the most popular 
of the answers to Woolston, and refers to Two Letters from a 
Deist to his Friend (1730). He cites Locke’s The Reasonableness of 
Christianity, takes the “Character of an Atheist” from Jeremy 
Collier,” and gives about five pages of “‘brief Extracts’ from 
Addison’s The Evidences of the Christian Religion. All these works 
are named by Richardson; the indebtedness of Part III to the 
literature of apologetics no doubt extends beyond his acknowl- 
edgments. 

ALAN D. McKILLop 

The Rice Institute 


32 Vade Mecum, pp. 67-68; Jeremy Collier, Essays upon Several Moral Sub- 
jects,t (3rd ed.; London 1698), 182-83. 














THE AUTHORSHIP OF “TITUS ANDRONICUS” 


Now that a generation of scholars has spent a great deal of 
energy in questioning the authorship of nearly everything 
written by Shakespeare before 1600, it is time to pause and to 
assess the value of what has been achieved. I am reopening the 
subject of Titus with the idea of subjecting as many tests of 
authorship as possible to as severe a criticism as possible. In 
addition I should like to see whether it would not be possible to 
discover certain principles upon which scholars could agree to 
work. The problem of Titus is so intricate and puzzling, and it 
offers so many different angles of attack, that a step towards a 
solution of its varied difficulties might prove of immense ad- 
vantage to the whole realm of Shakespeare scholarship. 

According to Greg, Titus was “‘performed by Sussex’ men, 
as a new play, 23 (24) Jan. 1593/4, and again 28 (29) Jan. and 
6 Feb. Performed by the Admiral’s men and Chamberlain’s men 
5 (7) and 12 (14) June 1594.” (Henslowe’s Diary, ed. Walter W. 
Greg, Part IT [1908], 157). It was first published as an anonymous 
quarto in 1594, followed by two other anonymous quartos in 
1600 and 1611. Three editions of the play prove that it was as 
much a success with the reading public as it had been in the 
theatre. It was first publicly ascribed to Shakespeare by Meres 
in Palladis Tamia (1598). It is of course included in the First 
Folio. 

The anonymity of Titus need not tell against Shakespeare’s 
authorship. The first quartos of Richard II, 1 Henry IV, Richard 
III, Romeo and Juliet were all anonymous, although later 
quartos of these plays bear Shakespeare’s name on the title-page. 
We know too little both of Shakespeare himself and of Eliza- 
bethan printing to be able to draw positively certain conclusions 
from the evidence. In 1600 and 1611 Shakespeare may not have 
cared to associate himself with Titus, or, even if he had wished to 
do so, he may not have had the power. It is easy to speculate on 
what may have been the case, but also futile. 

The evidence of Meres is beyond reasonable attack. Mr. 
Austin K. Gray has shown that “he belonged to a circle of 
scholars, literary amateurs and booksellers, all of whom took a 
keen interest in contemporary letters.’”’ Gray also makes it 


plausible that he knew Danter, “‘the printer of the first Quarto 
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of Titus Andronicus, (who) ought to have been able to give 
Meres some reliable information about the authorship of that 
play” (St. Ph. xxv [1928], 300-1). Among the plays Meres 
attributes to Shakespeare, many had not been published. It is 
clear that Meres must have had access to reliable, private in- 
formation about Shakespeare. His testimony has ali the more 
value because he is a sensible critic, with a flair for literature, 
who is not likely to go horribly wrong. Moreover, one cannot 
treat Meres and the First Folio separately. Since they corrobo- 
rate one another, the case for Shakespeare is doubly strong. If 
Meres’s attribution had been false—and by 1623 it would have 
been notoriously false—it is difficult to see how Hemmings and 
Condell could have included the play in the First Folio. 

Inclusion in the First Folio ought to clinch the question of 
authorship, but the significance of this is interpreted in various 
ways. Parrott endeavors to make the point that it only meant 
that Shakespeare had some hand in the play. ‘‘Whether the play 
in question was founded on an older one, like Hamlet or King 
Lear, whether it was a revision complete or partial like those of 
King John and the Henry VI plays, whether it was a work of 
collaboration, like the Shrew or Henry VIII, or finally whether 
it was the original invention and composition of Shakespeare, 
like Macbeth and The Tempest, mattered not at all to them 
(Hemmings and Condell)” (MZR, xiv 1919, 21). For my own 
part, I should like to deny that the Henry VI plays are but a 
“partial revision” or that Shakespeare had a collaborator in the 
Shrew. The Folio contains only one play of which the double 
authorship is beyond a doubt. Henry VIII falls apart, as it were 
automatically, into different sections, some by Shakespeare, 
some by a dramatist with a facile style and a wretched ear. As 
we shall see later, whatever variation of style and metre there 
is in Titus can be explained from within, as a function of the 
play. However, the modern revisionists would go beyond Par- 
rott. With them it appears to be axiomatic that any early play 
of Shakespeare’s must be the work of many hands. 

Titus Andronicus was one of the first plays to be claimed by 
the revisionists. In 1687 Ravenscroft started the ball rolling by 
asserting 


I have been told by some anciently conversant with the Stage, that it was not 
Originally his, but brought by a private Author to be Acted, and he only gave 
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some Master-touches to one or two of the Principal Parts or Characters (Titus 
Andronicus [1687], To Reader A2). 


If by private author Ravenscroft meant somebody unacquainted 
with the theatre, his statement is patently absurd. From begin- 
ning to end Titus is the work of a man who had the technique 
of the stage at his fingers’ ends. It can only have been written by 
an actor or actor-manager. However most scholars have followed 
Ravenscroft’s lead, their general tendency being to allow Shake- 
speare as little of the play as need be. 

Posterity will probably get a lot of fun from the theories of 
the revisionists. I will not here recall the wild oats sown in their 
lusty youth by scholars now rightly famous. Let it suffice to 
mention how Sievers used to lecture on his discovery that half a 
dozen authors had cooperated on Lear, one of them being an 
Irishman. Another German scholar has postulated nine authors 
for Hamlet. (Wilhelm Marschall Die neun Dichter des Hamlet, 
Verlag Guenther-Marstrand, Heidelberg-Rohrbach, 1928). Simi- 
larly Robertson finds that Titus was put together by a whole 
syndicate of writers. None of these scholars offers a plausible or 
even intelligible explanation of how a particular play assumed 
its shape. None of them sees the play as a whole. They break it 
up into a number of fragments, each belonging to a different 
stage of revision or to a different author. There they stop. They 
are unable to show how such fragments were patterned to form 
a drama. Nor does anybody ever take the time to form an in- 
telligible theory of how Marlowe, Greene, and Peele came to 
work together. 

Let it be granted at the outset that perhaps Ravenscroft was 
not altogether wrong. Titus very likely goes back to an older 
play, which—let us add—in its turn may have come from the 
Italian. This does not allow us to suppose or expect that we shall 
find long passages of the older play embedded in Shakespeare’s 
work. In the case of King John, Lear, and Timon, the old plays 
which Shakespeare worked on are still extant. They gave 
Shakespeare much valuable raw material, incidents, motifs, 
hints upon which to build up character, but in no case did 
Shakespeare take over from them whole speeches unchanged. 
Scarcely a line remains the same. The material was his to do 
what he liked with, and in Lear he even substituted a tragic 
ending for a happy one. It would be absurd to proclaim a law of 
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revision based on only three instances, but we must remember 
that Shakespeare’s procedure in King John and Lear is exactly 
what we should be inclined to expect of him. It would be easier 
for him to recast a play entirely than to cabin, crib, and confine 
himself within the ideas of an inferior mind. 

Before discussing tests of authorship in detail, it would be 
well to clear the ground by calling attention to the Renaissance 
habit of imitation. (See an article by me in JEGP, xxxv[1937], 
154-55.) It simply will not do to say that Peele, Greene or Mar- 
lowe wrote any particular part of Titus that happens to resemble 
their work. It is all the less possible as Shakespeare imitated 
freely till the end of his days. At the time when Titus was 
written, he was a conscientious student of other men’s work. 
Love’s Labour’s Lost owes far more to Lylly than Titus does to 
any writer. It must not be forgotten that Titus imitates every 
sort of stage-trick that had proved attractive. The popular 
drama and perhaps even Latin plays were pillaged to supply 
Titus with incidents and theatrical effects. Time and again the 
public had shown how dearly it loved the solemn funerals, 
splendid processions, marching armies, hunting scenes, and other 
opportunities for display which abound in Titus. A captive 
woman takes the heart of her captor by storm as in Tamburlaine, 
and even makes him forget the bride of his own race as in 
Locrine. Again from Tamburlaine and other plays we have 
funeral processions and coffins brought on to the stage. Char- 
acters frequently kneel or grovel on the ground, Aaron buries 
money in a hole or mounts a ladder to be hanged—there is no 
invention here, but merely skilful observation of what had 
delighted theatre-goers in contemporary drama. 

Aaron may owe something to Seneca, but he is still more a 
child of English stage-tradition. He is black, like the devil, the 
villain of the old mysteries. His character is a hash of all the 
blood-curdling traits which go to make up the Elizabethan 
stage bogey-man. Finally, the motif of the successful ruse, which 
plays such an important part in Titus, is frequent both in Eliza- 
bethan comedy and tragedy. In short the author of Titus had 
been taking notes and he has packed the play as tight as it will 
hold with the results of his observations. For young students 
Titus forms the best introduction to Elizabethan tragedy. There 
is perhaps no single play which contains so many different tricks 
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of technique. It would be absurd to argue that the variety of 
these tricks implies multiple authorship. On the contrary, it 
shows a clear mind, working with a definite purpose, trying to 
learn the secrets of the trade from his competitors. The author 
of Titus is earning the reproach which Greene hurled at Shake- 
speare. He is glorifying himself in other people’s feathers. Any 
resemblances between Jitus and other men’s work must be con- 
sidered in the light of this cold-blooded imitation. 

It is dffiicult to arrange the tests of authorship that have been 
applied to Titus. I propose to rank them according to their im- 
portance in the eyes of the revisionists. In such a rating one 
would have to begin with the tests of vocabulary and of the 
parallel passage. I put them together because they amount to the 
same thing and they are now equally discredited. A word, 
phrase, sentence, or line occurs both in Titus and another play; 
therefore, it is argued, the author of the other play is the author 
of the passage in Titus. I cannot find that anybody has yet 
worked a vocabulary-test that will bear looking at. Certainly the 
tests applied to Titus are crude beyond belief. (See my articles 
Papers of the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts, and Letters 
xxI [1935], 506-7; JEGP xxxvi [1937], 151-67, and the litera- 
ture there given, especially Baldwin Maxwell St. Ph. xxvu 
[1930], 229-32, Arthur M. Sampley, ibid., xxx [1933], 473-96). 
The leader of the revisionists is J. M. Robertson, his chief book 
on Titus is his Study of the Shakespeare Canon (1924). Robertson 
relies chiefly on vocabulary and parallel passages. His method is 
so loose and unscientific that it would be futile to meet his 
arguments one by one. I will merely take a few typical examples. 

Roberston notes that the following classes of words are com- 
mon both in Titus and Peele, (1) words beginning with un- (2) 
compounds like angry-sounding (3) nouns of the same form as 
the verb, as enact, entreat (p. 195). This argument is too simple. 
All three classes are good, common Elizabethan and as such they 
are frequent in Shakespeare. For instance, Bartlett’s Concord- 
ance has twenty three columns of words beginning with wn- in 
Shakespeare’s drama and poetry. There is nothing about any of 
these three classes which would point to Peele rather than 
Shakespeare. 

Then there are two passages which may be used as touch- 
stones of critical method. At i.i.182 Shakespeare speaks of This 
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Palliament of white and spotles hue. The word palliament had 
already been used by Peele to describe the robes of the Knights 
of the Garter (Order of the Garter \l. 87-97). In my article in 
the Papers of the Michigan Academy I show that Peele is com- 
paring the red robes of the Garter with the purple worn by the 
Roman Emperor. Further down in the poem Peele refers to the 
white robe worn by the candidatus (ll. 314-15). Shakespeare 
confused the two passages in his memory and used Peele’s 
palliament for the white robe of the candidatus. In his mistake he 
has been followed by all scholars who have discussed the passage. 
They all say that Peele’s palliament is a white garment. How- 
ever, it is quite clear that they, like Shakespeare, have misread 
Peele. Since the author of Titus misunderstood Peele, it is a fair 
inference that he was not Peele. The passage is important, 
because it shows how Shakespeare snapped up unconsidered 
trifles of language. For his Roman play he needed a Roman- 
sounding word, and, as in the case of obsequious, he was not 
particular about its meaning. 
Then there is the opening of ii.ii. Titus begins 
The hunt is up, the Morn is bright and gay, 
The fields are fragrant and the woods are green... 


These lines are obviously conveyed from Peele’s Old Wiues Tale 


The day is cleare, the Welkin bright and gray, 
The Larke is merrie, and records her notes (C 2) 


Of course, Robertson asserts that the passage in Titus must be 
by Peele (p. 431). For much the same reason Robertson sees the 
work of Marlowe and possibly Peele in that speech in Romeo and 
Juliet beginning ‘‘Gallop apace...’ (Shakespeare Canon, Part 
iii [1925], 153-54). But look at the enormous difference between 
Shakespeare and Peele. On the one hand Peele has the stage- 
direction: ‘‘Enter Sacrafant in his studie,”’ and from his study 
Sacrafant is able to tell us all about the morning, the weather, 
and the larks, an absurdity of which the author of Titus An- 
dronicus could not have been guilty. Now on the other hand note 
the passage in Titus. The stage-direction in Qo.1 is: “Enter 
Titus Andronicus, and his three sonnes, making a noise with 
hounds and hornes.”’ Titus delivers his speech, in which he says 


”” 


Uncouple here, and let us make a bay 
And rouse the Prince, and ring a hunter’s peal. 
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Lower down there follows the stage-direction: “‘Here a crie of 
Hounds, and wind hornes in a peale.’”’ Shakespeare is obviously 
working hard to obtain atmosphere. The hounds, ‘‘match’d in 
mouth like bells, Each under each’’ combine with the music to 
create the mood of a jolly hunting dawn. Shakespeare uses 
various sorts of music. He brings in the special trumpet call when 
hounds were uncoupled, and another call “for a companie in the 
morning” (Turbervile Venerie [1908], 251). The “peal” was not 
just any tantarara, but a special musical form (see Edward W. 
Naylor Shakespeare and Music [1876], p. 183, and example, p. 
211). There is only one “parallel’’ to this passage and that is 
M.N.D. iv.i.110-30. Naturally the poetry is finer in the M.N.D. 
than in Titus, as the situation is more important. Shakespeare’s 
aim in the M.N.D. was to shatter the effect of the midsummer 
night and to bring his audience back to the broad light of day. 
There is nothing accidental in the similarity of technique that 
these two passages show. So far as my observation goes, no 
Elizabethan dramatist, certainly none writing in 1594, was so 
skilful as Shakespeare in using music to create mood and atmos- 
phere. The passage in Titus may not read very well, but it is 
superbly planned for a brilliant stage-effect and utterly beyond 
the reach of Peele. 

While I am speaking of music, I may allow myself a short 
digression, Music is used with dramatic irony at ii.iv.10. The 
effect is generally lost, because modern editors are too careless 
in their stage-directions. At this point the Fo. reads: ‘‘Winde 
Hornes. Enter Marcus from hunting, to Lauinia.” Qo. 1 reads: 
“Enter Marcus from hunting.” In both cases the effect intended 
is the same. From behind the scene the audience hears a merry 
hunter’s peal upon the horns, and then Marcus enters in that 
mood of hearty cheerfulness which is always produced by a day’s 
hunting in the forest. He enters—to find “Lavinia ravished; her 
hands cut off, and her tongue cut out.” If we are looking for 
parallels, the closest is afforded by Lear i.iv.7. Horns are 
sounded within, presaging something jolly, and Lear enters from 
hunting, with an appetite born of a day in the fresh air, eager 
for dinner. It is the prelude to the episode in which Lear is 
driven to curse Goneril. If similarity of workmanship may be 
held to prove anything, then the same hand was at work in 
both these scenes. 
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Then there is the case of a speech which is made up of prov- 
erbs, all of which occur in Greene. 
She is a woman, therefore may be wooed; 
She is a woman, therefore may be won; 
She is Lavinia, therefore must be lov’d, 
What, man, more water glideth by the mill 
Than wots the miller of; and easy it is 


Of a cut loaf to steal a shive, we know. 
(ii.i.82-87) 


All the proverbs in this passage, except the last line, occur in 
Greene, ‘She is a woman, therefore may be wooed’ or ‘won’ is 
frequent in Greene’s novels (Wks, ed. Grosart, 1881-1886, vii. 
68, viii.88, vii.31,78). The latter part of the speech can be 
paralleled at least twice from Greene: 

What the blind eates may a flie, and much water 

runnes by the mill that the Miller neuer 

knowes of: the euill that the eye sees the 

heart rues not.... 


(Greene’s Neuer too late, Wks. ed. Grosart 1881-1886, viii.81-82) 


Women are not made such chaste nunnes, but 
they may let much water slippe by the Mill 
that the Miller knoweth not of; They may loue 
their husband with one of their eies, and fauour 
a friende with the other. 

(Philomela, ibid, xi.141) 


The revisionist says a patchword of tags like this is clear proof 
of Greene’s hand in the play (Robertson, Joc, cit., pp. 94 and 219). 
But first we must notice that Greene has two styles. The prose 
of his novels is full of proverbs strung together in twos and 
threes, so full that it would scarcely be possible for Shakespeare 
to use a proverb which Greene had not used before him. In his 
poetry, on the other hand, Greene does not string his proverbs 
together so freely. The only valid parallel lies between Titus and 
the acknowledged poetry of Greene. And Greene’s poetry is 
based on classical theory of decorum which would exclude such 
coarse proverbs as these. Furthermore, we must consider with 
what intention the proverbs were used. Demetrius is made to 
reel off a series of noticeably vulgar poverbs in order to demon- 
strate that he is a rough, boorish lout. Shakespeare was an acute 
and sensitive critic of his contemporaries. We can frequently 
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gather his opinion of their work by the purpose for which he 
used his borrowed material. Shakespeare “‘conveys’’ proverbs 
from Greene in such a way as to discredit one of the chief tricks 
of Greene’s prose style. This, of course, rules out Greene entirely. 

The day is past when mere blind juxtaposition of passages 
can be considered a test of authorship. It is probable that the 
work has never been so clumsily done as in the case of Titus 
Andronicus. Parallels must be most carefully sifted before they 
can be brought forward as arguments. 

If on the other hand we consider the parallels between Titus 
and the other works of Shakespeare, we find that they are 
numerous and appear convincing. There are indeed so many that 
it would be impossible to find room for all of them here. I shall 
only give a few samples. First there are words that are doubly 
peculiar: that is, they are used in a queer meaning which is only 
to be found in Shakespeare. There is for instance obsequious, 
“dutiful in performing funeral obsequies,” Titus v.iii.152, and 
3 Hen. VI iv.v.118, Hamlet i.ii.92, Sonn. xxxi. I have given 
examples of other words in JEGP, xxxvi (1937), 153. The list 
could be extended, there are for example associate (v.iii.169 and 
Rom. & Jul. v.ii.6), receptacle (i.i.92 and Rom. & Jul. iv.iii.39, 


they have the appearance of idiosyncrasies. Then we have 
typical word-formations in -age (anchorage i.i.173), of which 
Shakespeare was very fond. Then there are the numerous pas- 
sages linking Titus with Venus and Adonis and Lucrece; as for 
instance “that delightful engine of her thoughts”’ (iii.i.82) and 
“Once more the engine of her thoughts began” (Venus 367). 
Other passages consist not only of similarities in phrasing but 
references to the same classical myths and legends as in Venus 
and Lucrece. If parallels mean anything, they mean that the 
author of Venus and Lucrece wrote Titus. I will not labor this 
here, as the case has already been worked out by Austin K. Gray 
(“Shakespeare and ‘Titus Andronicus’,” St. Ph., xxv [1928], 
303-8). It is difficult to say exactly what these parallels prove. 
Some scholars might even assert that they prove no more than 
that later on Shakespeare sometimes imitated Titus. However, 
Titus is interpenetrated by “reminiscences” of Shakespeare’s 
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early plays and by “fore-shadowings” of what was to come. If 
these affinities were completely lacking, it would be difficult to 
believe that Titus was by Shakespeare. That they are present 
in such force makes it difficult to believe that it was written by 
anybody else. 

We now come to the test of metre. The vocabulary-test is 
losing its popularity, but most scholars still swear by metre. The 
undeclared major premiss of all their reasoning underlies many 
different forms of research: it might be called the law of varia- 
tion. That is to say, if a play shows variation of any kind, say as 
between prose and blank verse, or in the names given to an 
actor, or in the percentage of the feminine ending from one scene 
to another, then, such variation is proof either of multiple 
authorship or that different stages of revision are embedded in 
the text of the play. This principle, the truth of which is merely 
assumed without discussion, is the main prop of the argument 
from metrical tests. 

The basic fact about Shakespeare’s early work is a curious 
unevenness in quality. Shakespeare had not yet found himself, 
and in any early play we shall find Shakespeare experimenting 
with verse, trying to see what he can make of it. Inevitably some 
scenes turn out to be better written than others. A purely me- 
chanical application of statistics will never explain these varia- 
tions in excellence or make clear to us the processes of a poet’s 
mind. 

The criterion most frequently applied to Titus is the use of 
the feminine ending. Dr. Philip W. Timberlake has given us the 
standard work on the subject (The Feminine Ending in English 
Blank Verse. Menasha, Wis. 1931). He finds that Titus shows 
7 per cent of “‘strict’”’ feminine endings (i.e., all doubtful cases 
excluded) or 8.4 per cent of “‘loose’’ feminine endings (many 
doubtful lines included). The percentage varies from 1.9 per 
cent in Act 1 to 18.3 per cent in Act v.i. The feminine ending is 
supposed to distinguish Shakespeare’s work from that of his 
contemporaries. Scholars therefore assert that scenes with a low 
percentage (i.i, ii.i, iv.i) are not by Shakespeare, while they give 


v.iii). The work of these scholars is vitiated by the underlying 
assumption that the percentage of feminine endings in a play 
ought to be fairly uniform. Dr. Timberlake’s statistics show that 
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it is normal for the use of this ending to vary from scene to 
scene. In the Two Gentlemen the figures vary between 2.6 per 
cent and 22.1 per cent and in King John between 3.8 per cent and 
15.2 per cent. It is a fallacy to assert that Shakespeare could 
only write plays in which the proportion of feminine endings 
would be constant. Moreover, the metrical test is so weak that 
it must itself be tested by other tests. Act 1 for instance has 
few feminine endings, but its rhetoric is too complex and its 
construction too masterly for anybody but Shakespeare. 

It is salutary to remember the great difference between Titus 
and Henry VIII. Statistics count for little in Henry VIII. Our 
reason for denying certain lines to Shakespeare in Henry VIII is 
not merely that they have a feminine ending. That is the least 
important point of difference. The whole line and with it the 
whole speech runs to a different tune, a jangle rather than a tune, 
a shambling, untidy jog-trot, which has nothing in common with 
the Shakespearean verse in Henry VIII. With the change in 
verse there goes a change in style. The thought is spread thin; 
the language is loose and easy-going; the brilliant figures are 
developed at length. All this is the very opposite of the close- 
packed realism of Shakespeare’s later manner. It is quite obvious 
that two different minds are at work. In Titus, on the other hand, 
the lines with a feminine ending do not run to a different tune 
from the others nor are they invariably accompanied by such 
crass differences of manner as in Henry VIII. The intensity, 
pitch, and flow of the meter may indeed vary considerably in 
Titus but always for a reason connected with the play. The 
change expresses character (Aaron, the boy Lucius, Marcus as 
against Titus), or occasion (as in the great speeches), or mood 
expect in Shakespeare and even his early work gives us a great 
deal of it; we do not find it in any of the syndicate (Marlowe, 
Greene, Peele, etc.) supposed to have concocted Titus. 

To sum up. Titus has just about the number of feminine 
endings that one would predict for a play by Shakespeare. They 
are unevenly distributed, as usual in Shakespeare. If the test 
gave to Shakespeare only those scenes that do not hurt our 
feelings, we should welcome it. But it proves so much of the 
play to be by Shakespeare that he cannot escape responsibility 
for what shocks us in Titus. Further, as applied by some scholars, 
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the test is unsatisfactory in that it denies to Shakespeare scenes 
so clearly his that they may be said to bear his sign-manual. 

The next test endeavors to apply the quality and range of 
classical learning to be found in Titus. Here again we meet the 
law of variation. Shakespeare’s other plays are sparing of 
references to classical literature, Titus is full of them, it is there- 
fore assumed that the variation makes against Shakespeare’s 
authorship. It is important first to state what sort of classical 
scholarship we find in Titus. Classical ‘‘echoes’’ are of many 
kinds. They include scraps of Latin text, fragmentary quotations 
from Latin writers, such as were frequent in early Elizabethan 
drama. None in Titus is from an obscure or recondite author. 
One or two of the scraps are slightly misquoted. In any case they 
are not like the long Latin quotations in Kyd or in Locrine, which 
show a much deeper knowledge of Latin literature than we find 
in Titus. Although Titus is about Rome, we cannot say of its 
author, as we must say of Marlowe, that his mind had been 
formed by the literature of Rome. There has been some miscon- 
ception of the incident at iv.ii.20, where a well-known passage 
from Horace is quoted and Chiron says he recognizes it because 
“the read it in the grammar long ago.” We must not assume from 
this that Shakespeare only knew the quotation from the gram- 
mar and that he had not read Horace. He was trying to show 
what a dolt Chiron was. It was Chiron—not Shakespeare— who 
knew nothing of poetry except the verses in the grammar. Titus 
contains frequent references to Roman beliefs and ritual. Some 
of them are based on Roman poets. For instance the mention of 
Titus’s sons, unburied yet, hovering on the shores of Styx 
(i.i.87—8) goes back to Virgil’s Aeneid, vi.328. But at the same 
time Shakespeare is often mistaken about custom and ritual. 
Human sacrifices were not offered up at Rome (i.i.96); holy 
water was not used at Roman marriages (i.i.323-4); panthers 
were not hunted in Italy (i.i.493, etc.). In some of these cases it 
looks as if the author of Titus were introducing reminiscences of 
Greek literature. Human sacrifices occur in the Jliad (Bks. xxi, 
xxiii), where 


Achilles order justs of exsequies 

For his Patroclus; and doth sacrifice 

Twelve Trojan princes; most loved hounds and horse, 

And other offerings to the honored corse. 
(Chapman’s Translation. Argument to Bk. xxiii) 
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And as in Titus, the limbs of the slaughtered princes were 
thrown in “the sacrificing fire.’”’ Moreover, although panthers are 
not found in Italy, they are in Homer. 

And as a panther, having heard the hounds’ trail, 

doth disclose 

Her freckled forehead, and stares forth from out 

some deep-grown wood 

To try what strength dares her abroad .... 

(Chapman’s Iliad xxi.510—11) 

(I do not quote Chapman in order to hint that Shakespeare was 
copying from him. I merely desire to keep within the Elizabethan 
period.) It will be noticed that the panther is hunted here in a 
deep-grown wood, just as in Titus. The whole simile in Homer is 
so fine that it might easily have stuck in Shakespeare’s memory, 
and have formed the source of the incident in Titus. That is to 
say, in Titus Shakespeare is trying to create atmosphere by 
bringing in what he remembers of classical customs, whether it 
be from Rome or Greece. So long as the audience will feel these 
things are classical, he knows they will not ask where they came 
from. A University poet would have acted in a different way. 
It would have been inevitable with Marlowe, for instance, to 
base the incident of the hunt on something similar in Latin 
poetry. Other reminiscences of classical literature do not go deep. 
Most of them are from obvious sources, from Virgil, from Shake- 
speare’s favourite poet Ovid, and from legends connected with 
Venus and Adonis and Lucrece, which were being written just 
about the time of Titus. There are indeed two references that 
would at first sight imply that Shakespeare had read a fair 
amount of Greek. There is a mention of Ajax (i.i. 379), based on 
the Ajax of Sophocles, and a reference to the murder of Polym- 
nestor (i.i.136) based on the Hecuba of Euripides. Neither of 
these plays had been translated into English in Shakespeare’s 
day. Shakespeare may have read them in Latin though or even 
in French. Ronsard is said to have known Greek literature only 
through Latin translations. Indeed, he would be a bold man who 
would assert that any Elizabethan dramatist had read much 
Greek drama in the original language. There is, however, some- 
thing far more important than quotations or allusion and that 
is the studied attempt to represent the social behavior of Rome 
by vocabulary and characterization. Shakespeare invents a 
special vocabulary which should embody the ideas that ruled 
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Roman life or should strengthen the illusion that we are in 
Rome. So, among many others that might be quoted, we have 
patron (i.i.1,65), continence (i.i.18), receptacle (i.i.92), prodigies 
(i.i.101), piety (i.i.115), religiously (i.i.124), tributary (i.i.159, 
iii.i.270), ensigns (i.i.252), fathers (iii.i.1), orators (iii.i.26), egal 
justice (iv.iv.4), trophies (i.i.388). The desire to create a special 
Roman vocabulary for Titus accounts for such words as pallia- 
ment (i.i.182), successantly (iv.iv.113), and especially the mean- 
ing given to obsequious (v.iii.152) of “having to do with ob- 
sequies or a funeral.” It is important that Shakespeare is the 
only person in the Elizabethan period to misuse the word in 
this way. We should not expect to find these blunders in the 
language of a poet trained in the Classics at the Universities. 

For the rest, Shakespeare portrays the Romans as a people 
of rugged simplicity, “‘pious,” loyal, brave, without much 
imagination or subtlety, “religiously” observing the customs 
handed down to them from their fathers. “Continence”’ is the 
virtue which he makes the good Roman value above all. In Titus 
himself he has shown the excellences and the defects of the 
Roman character. It is typical of Shakespeare to show that the 
excess of a good quality in Titus, his “piety,’’ is his chief defect. 
Furthermore Shakespeare brings out the peculiarities of the 
Romans by setting up Aaron and the Goths in contrast. The 
Romans are everything the Goths are not, the Goths are every- 
thing the Romans are not. This method of double characteriza- 
tion, positive by showing what the Romans are, negative by 
showing what they are not, is so Shakespearean that it may be 
said by itself to stamp the play as Shakespeare’s own. 

The question is whether the knowledge of the classics and 
the dramatic use made of that knowledge were beyond the 
powers of Shakespeare. Let it be granted that Titus contains 
more classical allusions than any other early play of Shake- 
speare’s. The reason is obvious. Shakespeare is writing a Roman 
play, and the allusions to classical myth are so much local color. 
(His later Roman plays are based on Plutarch and in that great 
source he found all the local color he needed.) It would be char- 
acteristic of Shakespeare to have a Roman play full of allusions 
to Latin literature, and at the same time to be sparing of such 
allusions in plays from English life. This is different from the 
University poets, on the other hand, who shovelled all their 
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plays full of classical allusions, whatever their subject was. 
Shakespeare uses classical allusion solely for its dramatic value. 
A close study of Shakespeare’s plays will show that, when the 
occasion demands it, he can always draw upon an apt classical 
allusion. It is impossible to say that the learning shown in Titus 
is beyond Shakespeare’s cormorant-devouring mind. Let us take 
what may be a parallel case. It used to be the custom for Conti- 
nental critics to speak of Arnold Bennett with pitying conde- 
scension as a bookless man. But the Diary, published after his 
death, reveals to us that he lived a strenuous intellectual life, 
keeping up a warm interest in many forms of art, in French and 
English literature, and in philosophy. The methods of philolo- 
gists never permitted them to guess the extent of his reading. 
Shakespeare’s intellectual interests were at least as strong and 
deep as Arnold Bennett’s. It would take some courage to assert 
that he never had the curiosity to look at Greek drama and so 
could not have made the reference to Ajax. Both Bennett and 
Shakespeare had in common a fundamental modesty and 
“‘continence,’”’ which made them avoid a display of reading as 
bad taste and therefore bad art. One cannot conclude from this 
attitude that they despised books. It is clear from Shakespeare’s 
works that he was familiar with the poetry of his time and that 
he criticized it with fine judgment. He was steeped in literature 
to the finger-tips. The author of Titus Andronicus was a man of 
wide but desultory reading who lacked the discipline, the exact- 
ness and the close knowledge of the Classics which the University 
poets possessed. He was a practical playwright who employed 
his reading for the purposes of the theatre without being too 
pedantic about it. In his attempts to create a Roman vocabulary 
he made one or two extraordinary mistakes in usage, which are 
found again in other works by Shakespeare and nowhere else. I 
submit that the “pattern” of the classical learning points to 
Shakespeare as the author of Titus Andronicus. 

However, the best “parallel”? by which we can test author- 
ship is construction. Phrases may be borrowed here and there, 
but construction refers to the planning of the work as a whole. 
It is the most intimate expression of the author’s meaning. Lyly, 
indeed, taught Shakespeare certain details of balance. But the 
pupil soon outstripped his teacher, and the masterly use Shake- 
speare made of what he learned gives him a place apart among 
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Elizabethan dramatists. The carriage of the plot and the weav- 
ing together of many motifs to form unity require a particular 
kind of skill without which all outside aid is futile. 

The closest parallel to Titus is the plot of Lear. Here as there 
we have two parties, whom we may crudely call the good and 
the bad. In both there are different kinds of good men opposed to 
different kinds of bad. Some critics find that the plot of Titus is 
weakened because the leadership of the “bad” party varies. It 
is now in the hands of Tamora, now with Aaron. I do not think 
this criticism has any force, since this variation does nothing to 
impede the sweep and rush of the play. In any case there is the 
same thing in Lear. Sometimes it is Goneril, sometimes it is 
Edmund, who takes the lead against Lear. In both plays the 
effect is the same. The forces of evil, no matter who embodies 
them, work with unabated intensity until the climax is reached. 

If then one is looking for parallels, the only parallel to the 
plot of Titus is to be found in the other works of Shakespeare. 
Greene and Peele are so loose and episodic, so naif in construc- 
tion that it is incredible that they should have achieved any- 
thing so good as Titus. Nor is there any plot of Marlowe’s so 
intricate, so varied or so well sustained. Titus is the expression of 
a conflict intenser than anything the Elizabethan stage had as 
yet known. Shakespeare applies in Titus those principles of 
balance and contrast which he had learned from Lyly and had 
already tested in comedy. He sets up against one another two 
parties, each led by formidable characters. It is the play of fence 
between the high incensed points of these mighty opposites that 
makes the drama. There is nothing like this in Marlowe, whose 
super-men dominate his plays and dwarf everybody else in 
them. There is nothing like it in Greene and Peele, who indeed 
lacked the personality to create a drama of tense conflict. 

Titus then resembles Shakespeare’s other work, both comedy 
and tragedy, in that it is built upon the principle of contrast. 
We have the contrasting pairs or groups: Titus-Aaron, Lavinia- 
Tamora, Saturninus-Bassianus, the sons of Titus—the sons of 
Tamora. Not only are members of the opposite party contrasted, 
there are also contrasts within the same party. Marcus, as we 
shall see, by his mildness throws into higher relief the sterner 
traits of Titus. Contrast dominates the play and informs every 
scene of it. As we have already noted, whatever is fine in the 
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Romans appears finer still in comparison with the vices of their 
opposites. On the one hand we have courage, stern probity, 
honor, but also stubborness, hardness, and stupidity, on the 
other hand, slipperiness, trickiness, intrigue, the lie, foulness of 
every sort. None of the dramatists who are supposed to have had 
a hand in the play, could conceive a plan so intricate or adhere to 
it so closely, once it was conceived. But Shakespeare goes farther. 
He uses contrast to heighten incident and situation as well as 
character. Act Iii. and iii. are admirable examples of Shake- 
speare’s technique. The delightful freshness of dawn and the 
beauty of the woods are not described for their own sake, still 
less are they, as some critics assert, a homesick reminiscence of 
Stratford. They are written in cold blood with the deliberate 
purpose of accentuating by contrast the horrors that follow. 
Shakespeare is again borrowing from the technique of Seneca. 

There are few things in the play so characteristic of Shake- 
speare as the function of Marcus. In a world of hard, fierce, 
revengeful men, he alone is given to gentleness and moderation. 
Shakespeare often employs this device of a character who em- 
bodies a principle standing in stark contrast to the motives that 
rule the other persons of the play. We have, for instance, Falstaff 
in 1 Henry IV. Marcus resembles most closely Henry VI in 2, 3 
Henry VI, the mild, kind King, averse from slaughter and, like 
Marcus, helpless among so many Kiplingesque heroes. Fre- 
quently scholars declare that characters thus marked off are the 
“‘mouthpiece’’ of Shakespeare. However that may be, thetechnique 
is just what we should expect to find in a play by Shakespeare. 
We do not expect to find it in Marlowe, Greene or Peele. 

There is a school of critics who apply the “‘law of variation” to 
this technique. They ignore the part that contrast plays in 
Shakespeare’s genuine work and they fasten upon the contrast- 
ing elements in Titus as evidence of multiple authorship. They 
usually say that the “poetic” passages, especially the speeches 
of Marcus, cannot be by the same hand as the rest of the play. 
Or they declare that the rhetorical speeches of Act I are so 
different from the imaginative verse of Aaron, that there must 
be two poets at work. Anybody who is inclined to follow their 
lead should study Titania-Bottom, The Nurse-Juliet, Hotspur- 
Falstaff, Iago-Othello, and then, if he dares, set limits to the 
unparalleled versatility of Shakespeare. 
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Act 1 is often condemned as being utterly un-Shakespearean. 
Anglo-Saxon critics are inclined to apply a verbal yardstick to 
drama and to ignore construction. The act is not finely enough 
phrased for such people and so they reject it. Technically it is one 
of the finest first acts that Shakespeare wrote. It is full of inci- 
dent and yet it is never confused. It announces the subject 
boldly and unmistakably, it exploits to the full every device that 
the staging of those days offered, and it has swiftness, surprise 
and a well-sustained interest. It leads up to an effective close. 
Nothing in the work of Shakespeare’s contemporaries can be 
compared to it for a moment. 

The plot is superior to anything that Greene, Peele, Marlowe, 
or Kyd could achieve, by its quick succession of closely knit 
incidents, enlivened by many sudden turns and surprises, by its 
intricacy, in that the fates of so many persons are involved in it 
and yet the thread is never lost, and by the skill with which all 
the different threads are bound up into one knot and untied at 
once in the fifth act. Intricacy with clearness, a firm hand on the 
story, a swift succession of effective situations logically leading 
out of what precedes and on to what follows, these are qualities 
lacking in the dramatists who are supposed to have shared in the 
composition of Titus. 

It must be admitted that the plot hinges on several Eliza- 
bethan conventions that are now strange to us. For instance the 
ruse, no matter how transparent, always succeeds, first when 
Titus is tricked, later when Titus himself takes to deception. 
Aaron eavesdrops in ii.ii—the Elizabethans took in this trick a 
childish delight which we cannot recapture. Quite suddenly 
Saturninus falls head over heels in love with Tamora—the 
Elizabethan believed in these swift and overwhelming effects of 
passion. Shakespeare is full of them. (See Ruth L. Anderson, Eliz- 
abethan Psychology and Shakespeare's Plays, lowa, 1928, p. 120.) 
Every dramatist must work according to the rules of the game 
as it is understood in his time. The play is not less likely to be by 
Shakespeare because it is so full of the conventions of the theatre. 

We come to an important aspect of the plot which scholars 
tend to overlook. Titus is a political play, and Shakespeare is the 
most political of all dramatists. His work excited the admiration 
of statesmen like Gladstone and Bismarck, who both wondered 
how he managed to penetrate so many secrets of their profession. 
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Shakespeare’s political interest shows itself in various ways. He 
likes to connect his heroes with an action involving the fortunes 
of the state, he is skilful in tracing the course of political intrigue, 
and he delights in exposing those kinks of character or intellect 
which unfit even men of action for public life. The real hero of 
his political plays is the state. In some plays it is England, in 
others it is Rome. Now Titus centres round an affair of state, and 
its hero is no particular person but it is Rome herself. All the 
characters are viewed in their relation to Rome and they are 
set against Rome as a background. This theme is sustained 
throughout the play; it dominates the fifth act as the first. No 
member of that writers’ syndicate—large as it is—which the 
revisionists credit with Titus has Shakespeare’s deep love of the 
state or his understanding of the criss-cross currents of politics. 
The intense political interest of Titus points to the man who 
wrote Shakespeare’s historical and Roman plays, and it points 
to no one else. 

But even if we grant that Titus could not have been written 
by anybody but Shakespeare, its horrible cfuelty still leaves us 
profoundly dissatisfied. It is not only that Titus is cruel; it is 
more, he is cruel to the end. He is not a Lear who grows in 
stature as the play proceeds and whose sufferings purge his 
character of its baser elements until he emerges a man entirely 
good. Titus alone of Shakespeare’s tragic heroes never arrives at 
healing self-knowledge. At the beginning of the play we hope 
that Titus will succeed against his enemies; at the end we wish 
that he had not. But we must not forget the task that Shake- 
speare has set himself. He is writing a Senecan play according to 
the rules, that is to say, a play in which the hero is a man who 
inexorably pursues revenge and who dies in the act of taking it. 
Such a plan leaves no room for change of character. Shakespeare, 
therefore, has been obliged to split what he had to say between 
Titus and Marcus. Roughly speaking, Lear is a Titus who be- 
comes a Marcus, but a revenge-play necessarily precluded this 
type of development. Shakespeare has not been deluded into 
thinking revenge is a fine thing. He sets up Marcus to show us 
the better way. The great fault of the drama from our point of 
view is that Titus never finds that way. But his stern pursuit of 
revenge is inherent in the revenge-play and Shakespeare could 
only have got round it by making his hero a kind of Hamlet. 
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Now if we could absolve Shakespeare of all complicity in the 
revenge-play of Titus Andronicus, that might be a good thing. 
Unfortunately, the evidence makes it quite clear that Shake- 
speare is at any rate an accessory to the crime, and that he is 
responsible for the play as it now stands. It is more profitable to 
consider what probably took place. Everyone knows the cant 
phrase that Shakespeare “‘played the sedulous ape”’ to all and 
sundry. Even late in life he is asserted to have copied Beaumont 
and Fletcher. In his apprentice stage he founded himself on Lylly, 
on Marlowe, and went to Roman comedy, to Plautus. In the 
same way, in order to learn his craft, he went to Roman tragedy, 
to Seneca. To understand this, we must remember that the 
Renaissance entertained an immense admiration for Seneca and 
that it was the fashion to imitate him. Shakespeare, following 
the mood of his time, wrote a complete Senecan tragedy, an 
experiment of unity in harshness and gross cruelty. He makes 
almost everything harsh, the language, the characters, the 
incidents. Where he appears to be relenting towards mildness, 
that is only an artistic device to make the harshness appear all 
the harsher. It is the very unity of the play that is a criterion of 
Shakespeare’s skill. It is, indeed, this severe unity, which is 
difficult to achieve, that makes it impossible to entertain the 
theory that this play was the work of a syndicate of writers or 
of some young amateur helped out by Shakespeare. 

If we turn from the action to the character shown in action, 
we are just as certainly within the realm of Shakespeare. There 
is no convincing parallel to the character of Titus outside the 
works of Shakespeare. He owes, indeed, a few hints to Kyd’s 
Spanish Tragedy. Like Kyd’s Hieronimo he is an old man angry, 
seeking revenge for murder, but in the essentials of characteriza- 
tion he is quite different. Titus, like the typical Shakespearean 
hero, falls by a mixture of good and bad qualities. He is a soldier, 
and as such, put loyalty and obedience before everything. In his 
campaigns he has been accustomed both to judge men swiftly 
and to act swiftly on his judgment. But he has something of the 
simplicity of Othello; although he can estimate a man’s capacity 
in the field, he is helpless in the hands of a dishonest schemer at 
home. Like Lear he is a man grown irascible with age, tolerating 
no insubordination from his inferiors, from whom he demands 
that unquestioning obedience which he in turn gives to lawful 
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authority. Shakespeare knew that there is nothing so cruel as the 
wrath of age. Titus is an old man who retains the strength but 
has lost the elasticity of youth. His fury, therefore, persists with 
an obstinacy that it is useless to oppose. The murders that Titus 
commits in Act I are horrible, just as it is horrible of Lear to 
banish from his heart Cordelia and Kent, but in neither case is 
the characterization improbable. Critics are inclined to find both 
Titus and Lear absurd, but Shakespeare knew more about old 
age than his critics. 

As with many soldiers, the religion of Titus is a firm and 
somewhat naive acceptance of the usages consecrated by tradi- 
tion. He kills Alarbus not so much out of cruelty, but because the 
traditional rites of religion demand it. He makes Saturninus 
Emperor for much the same reason. Sacred tradition requires 
that the eldest son of the Emperor should succeed. He stabs his 
son Mutius in wrath but also as a soldier exacting that same 
obedience which is the rule of his own life. Some German scholars 
doubt whether Shakespeare meant us to approve when Titus 
kills his son! (Wolfgang Keller in Shaks. Jbch., xxiv [1938], 
146). Surely in all the blunders of Titus we see the corruption of 
the best turned to the worst, qualities fine in themselves pro- 
ducing disaster because of Titus’s devotion to a false ideal. 
Further, Titus’s habit of loyalty keeps him blind to the dangers 
that threaten him. His own probity makes it difficult for him to 
suspect duplicity in others. When the Emperor proves false, his 
world breaks down, and he begins to go mad. The kaleidoscope 
is shifted to show now one side of his character, and now another. 
He is not like Marlowe’s heroes, the incarnation of a single 
quality or passion. He is a mixture of virtues and weaknesses, 
and by a strange irony his virtues are the more devastating. 
Tamora expresses the fatal defect in his character when she 
speaks of “cruel irreligious piety.”’ A similar ironic treatment is 
found in other tragedies of Shakespeare—but nowhere in the 
work of dramatists who are supposed to have shared in Titus. It 
was indeed far beyond their reach. This irony permeates the play 
so thoroughly that scholars would find it difficult to prove that 
any part of Titus is not by Shakespeare. 

Aaron’s character, too, is turned round from side to side so 
that we can view him from many angles. He is the obvious 
villain, black like the devil, lustful, cunning, cruel, a consummate 
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dissembler and hypocrite, admiring himself for his superiority in 
evil and taking a childlike pleasure in contemplating his vil- 
lainies. Before the days of the dictators, the picture was probably 
thought to be crude and overdrawn. Shakespeare goes on to 
mark off Aaron vividly by allowing him an “‘Oriental”’ imagina- 
tion. He is the only man in the play to speak lines afire with 
romantic poetry (see the opening speech of Act 11), as he is the 
only character to delight in magnificent dress (ii.i.18-20). In 
this he supplies the strongest possible contrast with the sober 
Romans, but he is very like the Moorish Prince of Arragon in 
the Merchant of Venice—another parallel that connects Shake- 
speare with Titus. Suddenly at the end of the play another 
twist is given to Aaron’s character. He is a devoted father, 
through the fact of fatherhood exalted by pride of race and 
contempt for the white men, ready to go to any lengths to save 
his offspring. Shakespeare does not make the mistake of softening 
Aaron to sentimentality by the sight of his child. He remains a 
killer. Several of these qualities are found in some Moor or other in 
the Elizabethan drama, but not all together in the same person. 
It is his many-sidedness that makes Aaron unique. And even 
when we add up these characteristics we do not obtain the sum of 
Aaron. There is a fire, a vigor and a concentration in his person- 
ality such as no Elizabethan villain in the early nineties had 
displayed. The dilemma is not that either Shakespeare or a rival 
poet created Aaron, it is aut Shakespeare, aut diabolus. 

Of the minor figures I will only take young Lucius, since he 
closely resembles Shakespeare’s other boys. His character is 
composed of that mingled web in which Shakespeare delights. 
He is on the border between child and man. He weeps at the 
sight of his grandfather’s distress. When Lavinia wants one of his 
books, he runs away from the girl in fear—a touch that while 
adding horror to horror shows delicate perception of a child’s 
soul. He is full of big words about the great things he is going to 
do when he grows up. On the other hand he delivers with courage 
and address the dangerous message entrusted to him, showing an 
impish humor that we find in other boys of Shakespeare. His 
speeches are suited to his age by a somewhat simple vocabulary 
and a certain lilt in their rhythm. This again is characteristic of 
Shakespeare’s presentation of young boys and girls. There is so 
much delicacy of perception, sympathy and humor in the por- 
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trait of Lucius that he may take rank with the best of Shake- 
speare’s boys. 

Scholars, of course, might recognize Shakespeare’s hand in 
particular characters and still assert that he did no more than 
just revise the play. But if we look at the characterization 
broadly, we must say of it what we said of the construction, that 
it is beyond the reach of anybody but Shakespeare. It is in the 
round. On the other hand Marlowe’s “‘figures are as one dimen- 
sional as a line,’ and the same is true of Greene and Peele. 
Besides, the characterization has the peculiar exuberance, the 
irrepressible vitality which we find in Shakespeare’s early work 
and nowhere else. No other playwright of that period could 
carry such a crowd of persons in his brain and make them so 
different from one another and so alive. More important than 
this—no other dramatist writing in 1594 could conceive or depict 
so intense a conflict of character. Tamora, Aaron and Titus are 
as full of fight as an egg is of meat. Marlowe may fill one man 
with consuming passion, Kyd may spin a long intrigue, but only 
Shakespeare could combine these things, give intense passions to 
a crowd of characters, manipulate the action and reaction of 
feeling back and forth from one character to another, and at the 
same time keep up a long intrigue white hot with sustained fury. 
The sheer, unflagging power of Titus is beyond the reach of any- 
body but Shakespeare. 

Style now remains to be considered as a criterion. There are 
two ways of approaching the question—the philological and the 
aesthetic. The philologist counts and compares—his results we 
have already discussed. It is only necessary to say here that if 
parallels prove anything, it is that Shakespeare wrote Titus. 
Aesthetic consideration is more difficult. You cannot say of 
Shakespeare, as you can of Ben Jonson and Milton, that he had 
one particular style. He was the dramatist speaking through the 
minds of his characters, and the words are those of his characters, 
not his own. The variations of Shakespeare’s style from play to 
play or from character to character within the same play are 
among the commonplaces of criticism. 

The question is complicated because Shakespeare was a slow 
learner, who made his way by imitating his contemporaries. His 
early work therefore contains many passages written in the pre- 
vailing fashion which just for that reason offend our taste. Even 
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the great parting scene at dawn in Romeo and Juliet is spoiled for 
us by lines which we find too “conceited” or too fantastic. In- 
deed, ideas of decorum have changed so much that I doubt if we 
can read a single play of Shakespeare’s without constantly being 
pulled up by passages that are hard for us to accept. 

Let us see what the author of Titus was doing. He was writ- 
ing, as it were, an artificial play, that is one in a particular mode, 
according to strict, conventional rules. He is writing the rhetori- 
cal drama of Seneca. Professor W. F. Schirmer has worked out 
for us the rhetorical pattern of this play (Shaks. Jbch., Lxx1 
[1935], pp. 11-31). Professor Schirmer shows that Marcus’s 
speech (i.i.18-45) is exactly divided out into three parts. Two of 
7 lines each, consisting of a single sentence, frame a middle part 
of 14 lines. Part 1 reproaches the Romans for their factional 
spirit and recommends Titus. Part 2 emphasizes his great merits, 
his noble character, his achievements, the death in battle of his 
sons. Part 3 seeks to calm down the rivals. Schirmer points out 
how this exact logical construction corresponds to the best rules 
of Quintilian or Cicero (p. 19). There is no room here to follow 
Schirmer further. It is enough to say that he has shown that a 
large part of the play is severely rhetorical and that in this re- 
spect it resembles much of Shakespeare’s early work. Indeed, 
Shakespeare never completely succeeded in freeing himself from 
the influence of rhetoric. It not only colors his poetry but it also 
inspires some of his greatest prose speeches. We all recognize 
that the sheer beauty of Falstaff’s style is the result of a training 
in rhetoric. Intricately designed speech such as we have in Titus 
is common throughout Shakespeare. If we are looking for affini- 
ties, I suggest one that is too often neglected—Titus, like Julius 
Caesar and Coriolanus, is a political play, in which the hero is 
Rome, and in which a crisis is time and again resolved by rheto- 
ric. The author of all three plays was a fine historian and a fine 
rhetorician. I submit that it would be difficult to find an affinity 
more convincing. 

But the style, though rhetorical, is not therefore entirely 
undramatic. The Romans, the Goths, Aaron, all speak a different 
language. At this period Shakespeare conceived the Romans as 
a forthright people, direct in expression, cultivating simplicity 
in language as in all things. On great occasions their speech can 
be noble, pity or indignation can move them to poetry, but they 
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are not in the habit of indulging in high falutin’ stuff which 
would lead to a succession of poetical speeches. It is true that in 
trying to be plain Shakespeare is occasionally flat. But on the 
whole we can say that the language of the Romans is neat in its 
plainness and at times it even achieves a kind of monumental 
dignity. In all his Roman plays Shakespeare aims at some kind 
of simplicity for his Romans. It is not the same in each play, but 
then his art ripens. 

As we have already noticed, Aaron the Moor speaks with 
more imagination than anybody else in the play. His ordinary 
language, however, is full of blunt and coarse expressions that 
are never to be found in the Roman speeches. Chiron and De- 
metrius are even coarser than Aaron. They are marked off by 
their extensive use of rustic proverbs. The Romans do not use 
proverbs in this way. Tamora, as Professor Schirmer has shown, 
is all deceit and she can sing any tune. She speaks the language 
of the man she is talking to. Such differentiation is not to be 
found in Shakespeare’s rivals of the nineties. Other playwrights 
had their own style which they gave, together with a characteris- 
tic rhythm, toall their persons alike. Shakespeare, on the other 
hand, takes great pains to differentiate, so that when in the fif- 
teen nineties we find characters carefully distinguished by their 
style, we may with confidence look upon that as a sign of Shake- 
speare’s authorship. This assertion is so painfully obvious that it 
would not be worth saying if scholars had not applied the law of 
variation to the style of Titus and attempted to make it prove 
multiple authorship. 

The literary critic condemns Titus because it contains little 
of what he would call poetry. When he discovers “‘poetry,’’ he 
thinks it has been “‘inserted’”’ by Shakespeare in revision. If he 
considered the play attentively, he would find that the poetry, 
though sparingly used, has been deliberately planned for certain 
effects. It creates mood or atmosphere or it emphasizes mo- 
ments of climax. The poetry that occurs is so clearly calculated 
for effect, so nicely measured as against other effects, that we 
cannot believe that it is an afterthought, merely thrust in at 
random by some superficial reviser. The work must have been 
planned that way from the beginning. 

The literary critics who condemn Titus as poetry altogether, 
overlook Shakespeare’s difficulty. A dramatist has to get inside 
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the minds of his people, think their thoughts and speak their 
language. No doubt Shakespeare could have written better 
“literature,” if he had followed Marlowe’s example and thrown 
a veil of poetry over the subject. Shakespeare’s aim was to divest 
himself of his own personality and to render the action in the 
very words of the people acting. It is fair to assume that he was 
hampered because the convention of the time demanded that 
he should use blank verse, i.e., a poetical form, while his char- 
acters were conceived as not being capable of the finest poetry. 
Since the style succeeds in portraying character, it may be said 
from a dramatic point of view, to be a complete success. If the 
“literary”’ critics still decry its style as inferior “literature,” 
they must remember that Titus may, just for that very reason, 
be all the better drama. Later on, and mainly as the result of the 
drilling he gave himself in plays like Titus, Shakespeare was able 
to combine simple truth to character with a bare penetrating 
grandeur of style. 

If we could acquit Shakespeare of being an accomplice in 
Titus, we should all be glad to do so. But it is attributed to him 
by close colleagues who presumably knew Shakespeare well 
enough to be aware of what they were doing. At any rate they 
knew him much better than we do. All the tests of affinities, 
parallels, resemblances, and methods of technique point defi- 
nitely to Shakespeare. No convincing evidence has been brought 
forward which could connect Titus with any other dramatist. 
The horrors of the play are undeniable. But if scholars would 
refrain from still harping upon these horrors and would instead 
consider the play on its merits as an excellent piece of stage- 
craft, they might see in it something not unworthy of the young 
Shakespeare. 

We must now review the tests employed. The old-fashioned 
stand-by—the test of vocabulary and the parallel passage—is 
probably discredited beyond restoration. If it is to be applied to 
Titus, it will have to be set up on an entirely fresh basis. Those 
tests that rely upon the law of variation to disprove Shake- 
speare’s authorship must also be newly formulated. We should 
not forget that a scholar who depends upon counted variations 
—upon statistics—to tell him whether Shakespeare wrote a play 
or not, stands self-condemned. The normal pattern of Shake- 
speare’s work shows a great deal of variation in metre, language, 
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and style. Any argument from variation must show that it is 
quite extraordinary, without parallel or similarity in those plays 
of Shakespeare acknowledged to be genuine. Even that is not 
enough. A factor may be isolated—such as classical references, 
which have been shown to be more numerous in Tiéus than in 
other plays. But if this factor performs an important function 
in the play, and if indeed it can be shown to be required by the 
character of the play, if a plausible reason can be given for its 
use, then it would be difficult to deny that it was just this reason 
that caused Shakespeare to use it. The law of function is far 
more important than the law of variation. In all cases we must 
remember to what a remarkable degree Shakespeare is dis- 
tinguished from his contemporaries by restless experiment. 
He refused to be pegged down to a single style. Further if we 
are looking for identifying criteria, it is best to choose those that 
cannot be imitated or stolen. Construction, characterization, in- 
tensity of conflict, exuberance, the power to give variety with 
unity—these demand qualities that no playwright can transfer 
from another man’s drama to his own. As it is in these things 
that Titus closely resembles Shakespeare’s work and differs 
widely from anything written by Marlowe, Greene, or Peele, we 
must conclude, however regretfully, that Shakespeare was the 
author of Titus Andronicus. 
H. T. PRIcE 


University of Michigan 








THE SWORD OF HEALFDENE 


Line 1020 of Beowulf, as it appears in the manuscript,’ reads 
forgeaf pa beowulfe brand healfdenes, that is, “‘[Someone, clearly 
Hrodgar] gave then, to Beowulf, the sword of Healfdene.” This 
sword, mentioned again in line 1023, was not only a magnificent 
gift in itself but a priceless heirloom of the sort whose possession 
by a foreigner might, under different circumstances, lead to the 
breaking of sacred oaths and a desperate war of revenge.’ If the 
poet had wished to enhance the importance of Beowulf’s service 
to the Danes, nothing could have been more effective than 
Hrodgar’s bestowal of his father’s sword upon the conqueror of 
Grendel. 

There is no doubt about the manuscript reading: it is per- 
fectly clear, and no scholar from Thorkelin’s day to the present 
has had any difficulty in making out the word brand. Yet the 
line is now emended to read Forgeaf ba Beowulfe bearn Healf- 
denes, that is, “The son of Healfdene [Hrodgar, of course] gave 
then to Beowulf... . ”’ This change of brand to bearn eliminates 
Healfdene’s sword, with its wealth of suggestion, substituting 
a conventional locution and producing a cold, colorless state- 
ment of the most commonplace sort. Besides failing to improve 
the sense or the meter of the line, the emendation tends to ob- 
scure an important stylistic feature of the Beowulf—its bold use 
of ellipsis. 

When Thorkelin edited Beowulf in 1815, he seems to have 
had no real difficulty with the manuscript reading, brand. His 
transcription and translation of the line were as follows:* 


Forgeaf pa Beowulfe Dedit tunc (Rex) Beowulfo 
Brand Healfdanes Lanceam Halfdani 


In his “Index Nominum Propriorum,” under the caption Hrod- 
gar, Thorkelin cited this passage with the remark, “‘Illi Healfdani 
Regis arma donat.’’* He was able, without the aid of modern 
scholarly equipment, to see that the subject of forgeaf is unex- 
pressed and to supply the only possible subject, namely, King 


1 See J. Zupitza, “Beowulf. Autotypes of the Unique Cotton MS. Vitellius 
A xv in the British Museum,” EETS, txxvu (London, 1882), 48. 

2 Cf. the Headobeard episode, lines 2032-2069. 

3 Grim. Johnson Thorkelin (ed.), De Danorum Rebus Gestis Secul. III & IV 
(Havniz, 1815), p. 78. 4 Tbid., p. 263. 
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Hrodgar. Nor did he have any difficulty in identifying brand as 
some sort of weapon, lanceam or arma. 

Emendation was first suggested by Grundtvig in his Danish 
translation of Beowulf, in which the passage containing line 1020 
appears thus:® 

Det var Halvdans Helte-S¢n, 
Guldrund efter Vane, 
Bjowulf han i Kempe-L¢n 
Gav en gylden Fane, 

Gav ham og, til Herre-Ferd, 
Brynje af de Bedste, 
Hjelme-Hat og Belte-Sverd, 
Klinge med Guld-Feste! 


Grundtvig’s note indicates his reason for altering the text— 
“‘leser jeg: Bearn Healfdenes, da Subjectet ellers mangler.’’* The 
verb forgeaf, he assumed, must have an expressed subject, which 
bearn Healfdenes (Halvdans Helte-Sgn) could supply but which 
brand Healfdenes obviously could not. In his edition of Beowulf, 
however, Grundtvig gave the manuscript reading in the text and 
placed his emendation in a footnote.’ 

Since Grundtvig’s time, his conjecture has been widely ac- 
cepted by editors of Beowulf. A few have relegated it to a foot- 
note, or have adopted it in translation while retaining the manu- 
script reading in the text.* Most have inserted it in the text, 
apparently without questioning its validity.® 

In spite of its wide acceptance, this change of brand to 
bearn, with its assumption that a scribe mistakenly substituted 


5 Nik. Fred. Sev. Grundtvig, Bjowulfs Drape (Kjgbenhavn, 1820), p. 95. 

6 Tbid., p. 282. 7 Beowulfes Beorh (Kiébenhavn, 1861), p. 34. 

8 John Kemble, The Anglo-Saxon Poems of Beowulf, etc. (London, 1835), p. 
73; Kemble, A Translation of the Anglo-Saxon Poem of Beowulf, etc. (London, 
1837), p. 42; C. W. M. Grein, Beovulf nebst den Fragmenten Finnsburg und Val- 
dere (Cassel & Géttingen, 1867), p. 90; Hubert Pierquin, Le Poéme Anglo-Saxon 
de Beowulf (Paris, 1912), p. 449. 

® Benjamin Thorpe, The Anglo-Saxon Poems of Beowulf, etc. (London, 
1875); C. W. M. Grein, Bibliothek der angelsdchsischen Poesie (Goettingen, 1857), 
vol. I; Moritz Heyne, Beowulf (Paderborn, 1863); M. Trautmann, Das Beo- 
wulflied, “Bonner Beitrage zur Anglistik,”’ xv1 (Bonn, 1904); W. J. Sedgefield, 
Beowulf (Manchester, 1913); A. J. Wyatt and R. W. Chambers, Beowulf with 
the Finnsburg Fragment (Cambridge, 1920); F. Holthausen, Beowulf nebst dem 
Finnsburg-Bruchstiick (Heidelberg, 1921), vol. 1; Moritz Heyne and L. L. Schiick- 
ing, Beowulf (Paderborn, 1931); Federico Olivero, Beowulf (Torino, 1934); Fr. 
Klaeber, Beowulf and the Fight at Finnsburg (Boston, 1936); etc. 
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brand for the bearn which he found in his exemplar, is not one 
of those emendations which seem to correct obvious scribal er- 
rors. The word brand in the sense of ‘‘sword” or in any other 
sense which would fit line 1020 is rare in Old English,’® whereas 
bearn is a common word which frequently enters into such con- 
ventional expressions as bearn Healfdenes.\ Why should any 
scribe who saw the familiar formula mistake it for the unfamiliar 
brand Healfdenes? 

The only objection to the manuscript reading arises from a 
desire on the part of editors and translators to provide forgeaf 
with an expressed subject. But forgeaf needs no expressed sub- 
ject. In fact, omission of the subject in line 1020 is thoroughly 
in keeping with the style of the Beowulf-poet. Many similar 
ellipses in the poem, which would be considered solecisms in 
modern academic prose, apparently seemed innocuous to the 
writers of former times. The best known discussion of this fea- 
ture is probably Alois Pogatscher’s article,!? in which he shows 
that the subject of almost any kind of clause in Old English 
could be omitted if it were expressed, or even suggested, by a 
substantive or group of substantives in the preceding or the 
following clause. For example, the subject of meahte . . . widgri- 
pan in lines 2520-2521 of Beowulf is omitted because the ic of 
2519 can be understood and no ambiguity results from the omis- 
sion of ic in 2520." 

Nolde ic sweord beran, 
wepen to wyrme, gif ic wiste hu 
wid Sam aglecean elles meahte 
gylpe widgripan, ee 
Pogatscher’s many examples from Old English prose and poetry 
have been augmented by Ernst Kock," Frederick Klaeber, and 
others, until the list is decidedly impressive. The specimens range 


10 The only other occurrence in Beowulf is in line 1454. A few other Old 
English examples are given in Bosworth-Toller and the New English Dictionary. 
The meaning brand “‘sword”’ is defended, superfluously perhaps, by K. W. Bout- 
erwek, “Zur Kritik des Beowulfliedes,” Zeitschrift fiir Deutsches Altertum, x1 
(1859), 84-85. 

In Beowulf, we find Ecglafes bearn 499, bearn Ecghbeowes 529, 631, 1383, 
1473, bearn Healfdenes 469, Geata bearn 2184, gumena bearn 878, etc. 

12 “‘Unausgedriicktes Subjekt im Altenglischen,” Anglia, xxi (1901), 261- 
301. 13 Thid., p. 263. 

14 “Tnterpretations and Emendations of Early English Texts. III,” Anglia, 
xxvit (1904), 218-37; and other articles in same series. 

15 See notes to his edition of Beowulf. 
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from simple ellipses such as the one quoted above to passages 
like the following, in which the subject of sceal... tredan is 
merely suggested by eorl and megé :"* 
pa sceall brond fretan, 

zled peccean,— nalles eorl wegan 

maddoum to gemyndum, ne mzg® scyne 

habban on healse hringweordunge, 

ac sceal geomormod, golde bereafod, 

oft nalles ene elland tredan,.... 


Rather numerous examples of the same sort may also be found in 
Middle and Early Modern English."” 

Some of the most striking ellipses in Beowulf remain un- 
touched by the investigations of Pogatscher and his successors. 
In the examples which I am about to present, the subject is 
omitted even though no substantive capable of suggesting it ap- 
pears in the immediate vicinity. 

After a formal speech the narrative may be resumed with 
a subjectless verb, as in line 2892. Lines 2880-2889 are as fol- 
lows: 


Symle wes py semra, ponne ic [Wiglaf] sweorde drep 
ferhdgenidlan, fyr unswidor 
weoll of gewitte. Fergendra [= Wergendra?] to lyt 
prong ymbe peoden, pa hyne sio brag becwom. 
Hu sceal sincbego ond swyrdgifu, 
eall edelwyn eowrum cynne, 
lufen alicgean! Londrihtes mot 
pere megburge monna eghwylc 
idel hweorfan, syddan eSelingas 
feorran gefricgean fleam eowerne, 
domleasan ded. Dead bid sella 
eorla gehwylcum ponne edwitlif!”’ 
Heht Sa pet heaSoweorc to hagan biodan 
up ofer ecgclif, per pet eorlweorod 
morgenlongne deg modgiomor set, 
bordhebbende, bega on wenum, 
endedogores ond eftcymes 
leofes monnes. Lyt swigode 
niwra spella se Se nes gerad, 
ac he sodlice segde ofer ealle: 


16 Beowulf, lines 3014-3019. The subject suggested is something like “he or 
one,” “everyone,” or “each.” 


9 66 
, 


she 


17 See Leon Kellner, Historical Outlines of English Syntax (London, 1892), 
pp. 170-73. 
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Where is the subject of heht? It is clearly Wiglaf who does the 
commanding. According to Pogatscher, we should find that hero, 
or his equivalent, in one of the clauses immediately preceding 
or following the clause in which the verb is underscored. If we 
look for an expressed subject in the lines preceding 2892, we 
shall be baffled, indeed, for the nearest mention of Wiglaf by 
name is in line 2862—thirty lines earlier than heht—and the 
nearest pronoun referring to him is 7c in line 2880. Pogatscher’s 
principle, unmodified, will hardly fit this passage, for at least 
seven clauses intervene between ic and the subjectless verb: 
(0) bonne ic .. . ferhdgenidlan, (1) fyr . . . gewitte, (2) Fergendra 
... peoden, (3) pa hyne... becwom, (4) Hu sceal ... alicgean, 
(5) Londrihtes ... hweorfan, (6) syddan ... ded, (7) Dead bid 
sella eorla gehwylcum (8?) bonne edwitlif. If we look for the subject 
in the clauses following the verb, we must pass over four clauses 
in the connecting narrative: (1) bar... monnes, (2) Lyt... 
spella, (3) se. . . gerad, (4) ac .. . ealle. We must also skip three, 
perhaps four, in the messenger’s speech which follows in lines 
2900-3027 : 
(5) Nu is wilgeofa Wedra leoda, dryhten Geata deadbedde fest, (6?) wunad 
welreste wyrmes dedum. 
(6) Him on efn liged ealdorgewinna, siexbennum seoc. 
(7) Sweorde ne meahte on Sam aglecean enige pinga wunde gewyrcean. 
Finally Wiglaf is mentioned, in a connection entirely unrelated 
to heht, in line 2906. Although Pogatscher’s explanation does not 
fit, we know that Wiglaf is speaking in lines 2864-2891. When 
we reach 2892 and see the verb heht, we naturally think of the 
son of Weohstan as the giver of the command. The subject to 
be understood was so evident that the Beowulf-poet was free to 
omit it, knowing or unconsciously feeling that no listener or 
reader could misunderstand. 

A similar use of the same verb appears in Maldon, line 62— 
Het ba bord beran ... , in which the subject of het is understood 
to be Byrhtnod, although the nearest mention of him is in line 
42. His speech of defiance to the invaders intervenes in lines 
45-61. There are other examples of this sort in Beowulf. The 
subject of eode in line 1232—-Eode pa to setle—may be suggested 
by tc in the preceding line, but the fact that Wealhpeo has been 
speaking in lines 1216-1231 would be enough in itself to supply 
a subject for a singular verb in 1232. An Anglo-Saxon audience 
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would understand, as readily as ourselves, that it was Wealhpeo 
who went to her seat. The understood subject in the last three 
examples has been the person delivering the formal speech, but 
this is not always the case. In line 301—Gewiton him pa feran 
..., the verb is plural, and its understood subject is Beowulf 
and his men rather than the Danish sea-guard who has just 
spoken. 

Digressions of some length may be treated as parentheses— 
interruptions. Following a passage of this type, even if it be long 
and involved, the poet may pick up the broken thread of the 
narrative with a subjectless verb. A good example is gewat in line 
115. The subject to be supplied—Grendel—is plain enough; but 
if we seek an expressed subject in the lines which follow, we shall 
find nothing before line 127, unless we can be satisfied with wiht 
unhelo (line 120) in the fifth clause after the one containing 
gewat: 

(0) Gewat Sa neosian . . . hean huses, 

(1) sypdan niht becom, 

(2) hu hit Hring-Dene efter beorpege gebun hzfdon. 

(3) Fand pa der inne zpelinga gedriht swefan efter symble; 
(4) sorge ne cudon, wonsceaft wera. 

(5) Wiht unhelo, grim ond gredig, gearo sona wes,... . 


If we look for the subject among the clauses preceding gewat, we 
must search even further. Grendel is mentioned by name in line 
102; there are kennings, mere mearcstapa and wonseali wer, in 
lines 103 and 105; and in line 106 is the pronoun Aim, which must 
be considered, since Pogatscher holds that the word suggesting 
the understood subject need not be in the nominative case.'® 
Gewat is in the eighth clause after the one containing him, the 
eleventh after the one containing Grendel: 

(0) Wes se grimma gest Grendel haten, mzre mearcstapa, 

(1) se pe moras heold, fen ond festen. 

(2) Fifelcynnes eard wonszli wer weardode hwile, 

(3) sipdan him Scyppend forscrifen hefde in Caines cynne.!® 

(4) pone cwealm gewrec ece Drihten, 

(5) pas pe he Abel slog. 

(6) Ne gefeah he pere fehSe, 

(7) ac he hine feor forwrec, (8?) Metod, for py mane, mancynne fram. 


18 “‘Unausgedriicktes Subjekt,”’ p. 280. 
19 Some editors place the period after hefde and begin a new sentence with 
In Caines cynne. 
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(8) panon untydras ealle onwocon, eotenas ond ylfe ond orcneas, swylce gi- 
gantas, 
(9) pa wid Gode wunnon lange prage. 
(10) He him Ses lean forgeald. 
(11) Gewat 3a neosian,.... 


Between him and gewat, moreover, we find eleven singular sub- 
stantives representing persons or beings capable of performing 
the action indicated by gewat: Scyppend, Caines, Drihten, he, 
Abel, he, he, hine, Metod, Gode, he. When repetitions, kennings, 
synonyms, and pronouns are eliminated, there are still three 
possible subjects. Yet no one has any doubt whatever as to who 
it was that “went seeking out the high house.”’ I have never 
heard of any person who, encountering this passage for the first 
time, supposed God, or Cain, or Abel to be the subject of gewat.”° 
Another example appears in lines 916-920: 


Hwilum flitende fealwe strete 

mearum mezton. Da wes morgenleoht 
scofen ond scynded. Eode scealc monig 
swidhicgende to sele bam hean 


searowundor seon. 


The subject of maton is easily understood—the warriors return- 
ing from the mere. To find an expressed subject of the kind stud- 
ied by Pogatscher, we must look back at least to Aim in line 866, 
or better to heaporofe in line 864, or better still to ealdgesidas, 
geong manig, and beornas on blancum in lines 853-856: 


panon eft gewiton ealdgesidas 
swylce geong manig of gomenwabe, 
fram mere modge mearum ridan, 


beornas on blancum. 


If we look for an expressed subject after meton, we shall never 
find it. The expression scealc monig in line 918 is a likely looking 
candidate, for a singular collective noun may suggest the under- 
stood subject of a plural verb.”! But scealc monig has no discerni- 


2° Thorkelin seems to have had no difficulty in supplying the correct sub- 
ject—see De Danorum Rebus Gestis, p. 11: 


Geweat pa neosian Discessit (grendel) speculatum 
Sybpan niht becom Postqvam nox occupaverat 
Hean huses Celsas edes, 


21 Pogatscher, p. 284. 
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ble connection with meton. The clause containing meton is a 
return to, or an echo of, lines 864-867 :* 


Hwilum heaporofe hleapan leton, 
on geflit faran fealwe mearas, 
Ser him foldwegas fegere puhton, 


cystum cude. 


There is a short transition sentence after meton: Da wes morgen- 
leoht scofen ond scynded. Then, Eode scealc monig swidhicgende 
to sele bam hean searowundor seon tells of the men who came to 
Heorot in the morning to see Grendel’s arm; scealc monig does 
not refer to the companions of Beowulf, who had already seen 
the arm. 

Each of the last two examples follows a digression in which 
the poet introduces legendary materials. In the first, he inter- 
rupts the flow of the narrative to explain the ancestry of Grendel; 
in the second, which might also be looked upon as a speech of 
Hrodgar’s thegn presented by indirect discourse, the poet intro- 
duces legends of Sigemund and Heremod. 

In at least one case, it would seem that a subjectless verb 
follows neither a speech nor a digression. It occurs in lines 1402— 
1407: 

Lastas weron 
efter waldswapum wide gesyne; 
gang ofer grundas gegnum for 
ofer myrcan mor. Magopegna ber 


pone selestan sawolleasne 
para pe mid Hrodgare ham eahtode. 


Beowulf has recently made a speech, it is true, but that has 
ended with line 1396; and, from line 1397 on, the poem is narra- 
tive. There is no digression. Yet, as the passage stands in the 
manuscript, without emendation, either for in line 1404 or ber in 
the following line is without an expressed subject. As I have 
punctuated the passage, ber is the subjectless verb, and one 
would translate approximately as follows: 

Tracks were widely visible along the woodland-paths; the path upon the plains 


went straight over the murky moor. [She, i.e. Grendel’s dam] bore the best of 
the kindred thegns—lifeless—of those who with Hrodgar watched over the home. 


It would be possible, however, to place a period after grundas and 


22 Cf. Johannes Hoops, Kommentar zum Beowulf (Heidelberg, 1932), p. 118. 
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commas after mor and gesyne, treat gang as parallel with Jastas,* 
and read “[She, i.e., Grendel’s dam] went straight over the 
murky moor, bore the best...’ At any rate, there is a sub- 
jectless verb here, the understood subject of which is Grendel’s 
dam, although the closest definite mention of the old sea-hag is 
back in line 1391, several sentences away. Sievers’ emendation 
[ber heo| gegnum for, which has been adopted by Chambers, 
Holthausen, and Sedgefield,” fills out a metrically irregular half- 
line and, at the same time, provides a convenient pronoun sub- 
ject. But this heo is grammatically unnecessary, for the under- 
stood subject is not in doubt—Grendel’s dam is the only creature 
who could possibly perform, in this context, the action repre- 


sented by der. 


It should not be surprising that passages of this type are hard 


to find outside Beowulf. The other extant specimens of heroic 
poetry are all very brief, and the religious poetry of the Old 
English period differs in poetic style from the Beowulf, being less 
compact, more tolerant of particles, pronouns, extra syllables, 
and the like. Nevertheless, I find two passages, one in Deor and 
one in Gudlac, which may represent the stylistic feature under 
consideration; perhaps more thorough study will reveal others. 
The Deor passage appears in lines 28-34: 


Sited sorgcearig selum bidzled, 

on sefan sweorced; sylfum pinced, 

pet sy endeleas earfoda dz]. 

Meg bonne gepencan, pet geond pas woruld 
witig Dryhten wendeb geneahhe, 

eorle monegum are gesceawad, 

wislicne bled, sumum weana del. 


If line 28 were treated as an echo of line 24—Set secg monig 
sorgum gebunden, this example would seem very similar to those 
which we have been examining, for sited is separated from the 
clause containing secg monig by at least three intervening clauses. 
Meg in line 31 is even further removed from any word which 
could serve to suggest its subject. The context indicates, how- 
ever, that the subject of sited is unexpressed because the verb is 


indefinite, having for its understood subject “‘one,”’ “someone,” 
23 As most editors do. *4 P.B.B., rx (1884), 140. 
26 Klaeber and Schiicking reject it. 
26 Some editors treat sited . . . del as a conditional clause, and use a comma 


instead of a period after del—see Kemp Malone, Deor (London, 1933). 
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“a man,” or something of that sort. With this interpretation, the 
passage differs from the preceding examples, yet it provides defi- 
nite evidence that poets other than the Beowulf-poet would omit 
the subject of a verb when it was not required for clarity. 

There is one objection to the passage: it is possible to treat 
sorgcearig as a substantive adjective—‘the sorrowing one,”’ in 
which case sited would have an expressed subject. Line 28 would 
then be rendered in Modern English, “The sorrowful one sits 
deprived of joys...’ Although this last interpretation is not 
generally accepted, the possibility is enough to cast a certain 
amount of suspicion upon the evidence. 

The example from Gudlac is also doubtful. It appears in line 
447. Benjamin Thorpe printed lines 434-448, with their transla- 


tion, as follows:” 


gudlac sette. 

435. hyht in heofonas. 
hzlu getreowde. 
hzfde feonda feng. 
feore gedyged. 
wes seo reste. 
earmra gesta. 
costung ofercumen. 
cempa wunade. 
blipe on beorge. 


wes his bled mid gode. 


440. Suhte him on mode. 
pet se mon-cynnes. 
eadig were. 
sepe his anum her. 
feore gefreodade. 
pzt him feondes hond. 
zt bam ytmestan. 
ende ne scode. 


ponne him se dryhtnes. 


dom wisade. 

445. to pam nyhstan. 
nyd-gedale. 
Hwepre him pa gena. 
gyrna gemyndge. 
edwit sprecan. 
ermpu geheton. 
tornum teon-cwidum. 


Guthlac set 

his hope in heaven, 

in salvation trusted; 

he had from the fiends’ grasp 
with life escap’d: 

was the first 

of the wretched spirits’ 
temptation overcome: 

the champion remained 
blithe on the mount, 

his reward was with God; 
seem’d to him in mind, 
that of mankind he 

were bless’d 

who here for his own 

soul taketh care; 

that him the fiend’s hand, 
at the last 

end afflict not, 

when him the Lord’s 
doom shall point 

to the most near 
inevitable separation. 
Yet to him still, 
earnestly mindful, 

they spake reproach, 
affliction threaten’d 

with angry insults: 


27 Codex Exoniensis (London, 1842), pp. 128-29. I have made a few minor 
changes in spelling, substituting g for Thorpe’s 3 and undotted y for Thorpe’s 
dotted y. The line numbers are those adopted by more recent editors. 
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The narrative is interrupted in line 440 by a short digression 
containing general reflections upon the value of caring for one’s 
soul and the properest way to approach death. In line 446, the 
narrative is resumed, apparently without an expressed subject. 
According to Thorpe’s interpretation, sprecan in line 447 is a 
subjectless verb with “‘they”’ or ‘“‘the fiends’ understood. As far 
as grammatical form is concerned, there is no real difficulty: the 
verb may be looked upon as a late Anglian form of the preterite 
plural. The é@ for West Saxon @ could be an Anglian feature,”* 
while the -am ending might reflect the late Old English confusion 
of vowels in the inflectional syllables.2® Some editors, however, 
regard edwit-sprecan as a compound noun, subject of geheton in 
line 447.°° The question is whether it is better to treat sprecan as 
a subjectless preterite plural with edwit as its object, or to 
treat edwitsprecan as nominative plural of an m-stem noun, that 
is, “shameful-speakers.’’ Which interpretation is more in keeping 
with Old English poetic style? At present, I can think of no test 
whereby we might determine with certainty which alternative is 
preferable. 

We have now examined subjectless verbs in three types of 
context not included in Pogatscher’s study: (1) after a formal 
speech—gewiton 301, eode 1232, heht 2892, het (Maldon) 62; (2) 
following a digression—gewat 115, meton 917, sprecan (Gudlac) 
447; (3) in an uninterrupted stream of poetry—der 1405, sited 
(Deor) 28, and meg (Deor) 31. As far as I can see, the only feature 
common to all of these examples, and to Pogatscher’s as well, is 
lack of ambiguity. The context in each case tells us exactly what 
subject is to be understood. We may formulate the general 
principle underlying this stylistic feature in some such fashion as 
the following: An expressed subject is optional in Old English 
poetry whenever the context and the verb itself are such that omission 
of the subject will result in no ambiguity.™ 


*8 For similar preterite plurals in Beowulf, see begon 563, begun 2633, ge- 
segon 3128, gesegan 3038, gefegon 1627, etc. 

*° Cf., in Beowulf, such preterite plurals as teodan 43, sedan 1945, gesegan 
3038, of gefan 2846. 

*° For example, G. P. Krapp and Elliott Dobbie, The Exeter Book (New 
York, 1936), p. 62. 

%t This statement is intended as an extension rather than a refutation of 
Pogatscher’s views; naturally, if a noun in an immediately preceding or following 
clause suggests the subject to be understood, the subjectless verb will not be 
ambiguous. 
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To return to forgeaf, line 1020, and Grundtvig’s emendation, 
we should have little difficulty in seeing why forgeaf needs no ex- 
pressed subject. The poet tells us in lines 1008-1010 how Hrodgar 
came to the mead-hall to partake of the feast: 

ba wes sel ond mal, 


pet to healle gang Healfdenes sunu; 
wolde self cyning symbel bicgan.— 


Lines 1011-1019, introduced by the formula Ne gefregen ic, de- 
scribe the behavior of the company, praise the loyalty and friend- 
liness of Hrodgar, Hrodulf, and their retainers. This interruption 
to the narrative is similar to the legendary and didactic digres- 
sions, for the poet is evidently reminding his audience of the 
hostilities which will one day break out between Hrodulf and the 
sons of Hrodgar:” 


Ne gefregen ic pa megpe maran weorode 
ymb hyra sincgyfan sel geberan. 

Bugon pa to bence bledagande, 

fylle gefegon; fegere gepegon 

medoful manig magas para— 
swidhicgende on sele pam hean, 

Hrodgar ond Hropulf. Heorot innan wes 
freondum afylled; nalles facenstafas 
peod-Scyldingas penden fremedon.— 


Then, with forgeaf in line 1020, the poet resumes the narrative, 
telling of the gifts with which someone rewarded Beowulf for his 
victorious fight: 


Forgeaf pa Beowulfe brand Healfdenes, 


segen gyldenne sigores to leane, 
hroden hiltecumbor (hildecumbor?), helm ond byrnan. 
Mere madpumsweord manige gesawon 


beforan beorn beran. 


Is there any doubt as to who gave the gifts? It could hardly be 
Hrodulf, for the young prince was still a subordinate in rank, not 
a “treasure-giver.”’ Similarly, among the Geats, Beowulf is never 
spoken of as rewarding men for heroic deeds during the lifetime 
of Hygelac, his superior. Someone other than Hrodgar might 
present gifts, of course, as Wealhpeo does in lines 1188-1201, 
2172-2176; but, unless another giver is definitely specified, the 
logical person to perform the action indicated by forgeaf is the 
king himself. There should be no ambiguity. And, as a matter of 


32 See also the veiled allusions in lines 1162-1165, 1180-1187. 
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fact, I can find no sign of doubt or hesitation in Thorkelin’s 
translation—Dedit tunc (Rex) Beowulfo Lanceam Halfdani—or 
in his remark in the “Index Nominum Propriorum.”’ Many edi- 
tors, moreover, have accepted Grundtvig’s emendation, but I 
know of none who has questioned whether Grundtvig was cor- 
rect in assuming that it was the son of Healfdene, rather than 
Hrodulf or someone else, who gave the gifts. 

Since the understood subject seems to be unmistakable, the 
only objection to the manuscript reading is not valid; we are no 
more justified in emending line 1020 than we should be in sup- 
plying expressed subjects for the other verbs discussed in this 
article. We should restore the strong and poetical “sword of 
Healfdene”’ and eliminate the weak, colorless substitute which 
has taken its place for nearly a hundred years. 

Two objections may be raised against the unemended read- 
ing. It may be objected that Hrodgar would not give so precious 
a treasure as his father Healfdene’s sword out of the family, toa 
stranger. Would he not preserve it for one of his own sons? The 
answer is twofold. First, Heorogar, although fond of his son, 
bequeathed his armor to his brother Hrodgar, who later sent it 
to Hygelac, a foreigner.* Second, Beowulf, so far from being a 
stranger after the cleansing of Heorot, was the adopted son of 
Hrodgar.™ 

The second objection is no more serious than the one already 
mentioned. J. Hoops has noted that the order in which Beowulf 
presents his four gifts to Hygelac* is the same as that in which 
Hrodgar has previously given them to him; that is, banner, helm, 
coat-of-mail, sword. By restoring the manuscript reading, we 
render the two enumerations inconsistent. The inconsistency is 
not objectionable, however; it is the consistency noted by Hoops 
which ought to surprise us. Elsewhere in the return-journey sec- 
tion of the poem, the poet avoided anything approaching exact 
repetition. He omitted numerous details, added the Headobeard 
episode and other matters, and shifted emphasis, even when the 
facts reported were unchanged.*’ Is it possible that he suddenly 


33 Lines 2155-2162. % Lines 946-950, 1175-1176. 

35 Lines 2152-2154. % Kommentar, p. 236. 

37 Notice, for example, how he singled out the sword for special mention on 
the first occasion (lines 1023-1024), but on the second occasion singled out the 
coat-of-mail (lines 2155-2156). 
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ran short of devices in lines 2152-2154, when confronted by a 
simple enumeration of four gifts? The manuscript reading of 
lines 1020-1022 indicates that he did not, and that here, as else- 
where, he was able to avoid mechanical] repetition. 


SHERMAN M. KuHN 


Oklahoma A. and M. College 








ENGLISH WRITERS IN GOTTSCHED’S 
HANDLEXICON 


A convenient survey of the dicta and opinions of Johann 
Christoph Gottsched is to be found in his Handlexicon oder 
kurzgefasztes Wérterbuch der schinen Wissenschafften und freyen 
Kiinste, Leipzig, 1760, a compendium of esthetic notices about 
literature and the fine arts.’ The work, compiled by his faithful 
adherents and edited by the master just a few years before his 
death in 1766, has chiefly antiquarian and specialized interest 
today. Indeed, two decades after the volume’s appearance, its 
notices must have come to be generally recognized as highly 
selective and thoroughly opinionated in respect to many men 
and matters. The brave show of facts and critical statements 
were gathered during the years of Gottsched’s waning popular- 
ity. However, the positiveness of the utterances hardly suggest 
that the battle was lost; there is only an occasional sniping at old 
dislikes. Gottsched’s attitude is best expressed in his obvious 
omissions. There is no mention of many contemporary names 
which would have found place in a completely unbiased com- 
pilation; on the other hand, some unexpected observations do 
occur. As a source of consultation, the book still has value for 
unsuspected revelations, which, however, should not be used 
without careful consideration. 

Gottsched’s treatment of English writers is not without inter- 
est to the students of Anglo-German literary relations in the 
Eighteenth Century. The comments about ninety-seven Eng- 
lishmen, taken as a whole, form a rather extensive, even if highly 
irregular cross-section of English Literature. In his foreword, 
Gottsched mentions three sources from which he drew his infor- 
mation.” He does not, however, specify the origin of any par- 
ticular selection. An examination of the three literary historians 
quoted by Gottsched makes evident just what was selected, and 
what comments were original with the editor. 

Giles Jacob was the source of information for seventy-eight 
of the authors chosen. Jacob dealt with the dramatists in his 
first volume and treated the poets in his second. Only this second 


1 The volume is a sturdy one of 1,692 columns. 
? Gottsched states merely: von den englandischen des Winstanleys, Ger. 
Longbaine und Gilles Jacobs Werke. See notes 3, 4, and 6. 
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volume served as a source.* The omission of the English dramatic 
writers seems deliberate, although it is likely that the original 
syllabus for the lexicon called for their inclusion. A few lesser 
figures do appear, and the information about them is taken from 
Langbaine’s account.‘ These dramatists were selected from the 
first three letters of the alphabet in Langbaine, but for some rea- 
son, perhaps because the notices were becoming too frequent, or 
because Gottsched decided not to emphasize English drama, a 
thought which seems more likely, no further articles about the 
English dramatists were given in the Lexicon, except for the 
wry statements made about Shakespeare.® 


3 Giles Jacob, The Poetical Register or the Lives and Characters of all the Eng- 
lish Poets. 1723, 2 vols. (First ed. 1719-20). Vol. 11: Carl Aleyn, F. Beaumont, 
J. Beaumont, Jos. Beaumont, R. Blackmore, N. Breton, A. Broom (Brome), 
Tho. Brown, S. Butler, S. Daniel, J. Dryden, Rich. Duke, Geo. Etherege, Jos. of 
Exeter, Rob. Fabian, Edmund Fairfax, Geo. Farquhar, Fenton, T. Flatman, 
Ph. Fletcher, A. Fraunce, S. Garth, J. Jay, Rob. of Gloucester, Rob. Gould, 
John Gower, Geo. Granville, John Hampden, J. Harrington, Wm. Harrison, 
S. Harvey, Geo. Herbert, Richard the Hermit, Aaron Hill, E. Holdsworth, Chas. 
Hopkins, J. How, R. Howard, J. Hughes, Jabez Hughes, B. Jonson, D. Kenn, 
Hen. King, Wm. King, R. Lovelace, J. Lydgate, J. Milton, Lady Molesworth, 
C. Montague, T. More, A. Nequam (Neckham), J. Oldham, T. Otway, J. Owen, 
E. Philipps, John Philipps, a second John Philipps, A. Pope, M. Prior, W. Ram- 
sey, T. Randolph, A. Ratclif, W. Dillon, W. Shakespeare, Sidney Godolphin, 
P. Sidney, E. Spenser, R. Steele, Hen. Howard, J. Swift, Geo. Villers, and Ed. 
Young. 

‘ Gerard Langbaine, An Account of the English Dramatic Poets, etc., Oxford, 
1691. A. Behn, Francisca Boothby, Roger Boyle, Anton Brewer, Lady Eliz. 
Carew, Th. Carew, Wm. Cartwright, Chas. Cotton, A. Cowley, and John Crown. 
Under “Tragédie,” col. 1574, is noted that: Bey den Englandern ist Shakespear 
und Addison beriihmt. 

5 Shakespear (William) ein englindischer Dichter. Die Englander machen 
viel Wesens aus seinen theatralischen Gedichten, die an der Zahl sehr gross sind. 
Doch hat sich in neuern Zeiten eine gewisse Frau Lenox gefunden, die vielen 
seiner beriihmtesten Stiicke die Fehler gewiesen hat. Man hat noch andere Ge- 
dichte von ihm, als: Venus und Adonis, ein Werk, welches zu seiner Zeit sehr 
bewundert worden. 2. Tarquin und Lucretia. 3. Mars und Venus. 4. Verliebtes 
Schreiben des Paris an die Helena. 5. Eben dergleichen von Helenen an den 
Paris. 6. Erzihlung vom Cephalus und der Prokris. 7. Achillens Verbergung seines 
Geschlechtes, an dem Hofe des Lykomedes etc. Unter seinen verliebten Ge- 
dichten, sind verschiedene sehr gliicklich gerathene Sinngedichte. The Frau 
Lenox mentioned is Charlotte Lennox (1720-1804) and the book referred to is 
no doubt her Shakespear Illustrated (1753) for which Samuel Johnson wrote the 
dedication. 

In the discussion of Wunderbare appears the blast against the use of other- 
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Winstanley’s book does not seem to have been used much 
directly by the collectors for the Lexicon.* Jacob quotes fre- 
quently from him, hence Winstanley’s name appears rather often, 
but except for the accounts about Anton Brewer, Chaucer, and 
possibly J. Cleveland, the volume does not seem to have served 
as a direct source. This is surprising, since we are aware of Gott- 
sched’s Miltonic woe, and it seems that he would have found 
some consolation in the royalist author’s blast at the Puritan 
poet.’ 

Gottsched’s knowledge of the English poets was not exten- 
sive; for the most part, he was content with excerpts from his 
sources. The quotations from Jacob were selected at random and 





world divinities and creatures upon the stage: Nichts ist so groszen Misbrauchen 
unterworfen, als diesz Wunderbare. Daher kommen die seltsamen Erzahlungen 
in den alten Ritterbiichern vom Roland, dem Ritter Siegfried, den vier Hay- 
monskindern u.s.w. imgleichen die Zaubereyen und Teufeleyen des Tasso und 
Ariosts, des Marino und Miltons u.a.m. Daher Kommen die abgeschmackten 
theatralischen Hexereyen, die Teufel, Gespenster und Kobolde eines Shakespears 
und anderer seiner Affen; die Schauspiele wo Pest, Tod und Hille als Personen 
erscheinen, oder wo Tugenden, Engel, und die Heiligen des Alten Testaments 
auftreten. Eine Zeit lang hat der Pébel diese Dinge mit offenen Maulern be- 
wundert: und D. Faust war sein bestes Schauspiel; weil er nicht nur viel zau- 
berte und Teufel bannete, sondern endlich selbst vom Satan geholet, und durch 
die Luft gefiihret ward. Allein die Vernunft hat auch dem gemeinen Volke, 
wenigstens unter den Protestanten, die Augen aufgethan. A mixture of praise 
and blame is reflected in the comment on Othello, the only Shakespearean play 
particularly mentioned: Othello ist eine alte Tragédie vom Shakespear. Der 
vornehmste Zweck dieses Stiicks ist die Leidenschaft der Eifersucht, die der 
Dichter, in ihrer Geburt, in ihren verschiedenen Bezeugen und Plagen, und in 
ihren abscheulichen Folgen ausfiihrlich vorgestellet. Uberhaupt ist dieses Trau- 
erspiel als ein edles, aber ein unregelmisziges Werk eines Geistes anzusehen, der 
die Macht besessen, die Schaubiihne, mehr als irgend ein anderer Schriftsteller, 
zu beleben. Die Ziige der Natur darinnen, sind stark und meistermiszig: allein 
die Einrichtung der Fabel und auch zuweilen die Wahrscheinlichkeit, sind zu 
sehr vernachlasziget; als dasz man es zum Muster setzen kénnte. Es ist also iibel 
gethan, wenn man uns Deutschen die englische Schaubiihne aufdringen will. 

6 William Winstanley, The Lives of the Most Famous English Poets, London, 
1687: Anton Brewer, Chaucer, and J. Cleaveland (Cleveland). 

1 Ibid., p. 195: John Milton was one, whose natural parts might deservedly 
give him place amongst the principal of our English Poets, having written two 
Heroick Poems and a Tragedy, namely Paradice (sic) Lost, Paradice Regain’d, 
and Sampson Agonista- but his Fame is gone out like a Candle in a Snuff, and 
his Memory will always stink, which might have ever lived in honourable Re- 
pute, had not he been a notorious Traytor, and most impiously and villaneously 
bely’d that blessed Martyr King Charles the First. 
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treated briefly. Usually the bibliographical data were shortened. 
The translations are usually accurate.® It is difficult to state on 
what basis the seventy-eight selections were made from Jacob’s 
two hundred and seventeen authors. One may hazard a general 
principle on the score of the relative emphasis and the length 
of the exposition devoted to the various authors by Jacob. 
Whenever high praise is allotted by the English historian to a 
minor figure, the poet is usually chosen for the Lexicon. The 
appearance of three names which are not found in the ascribed 
sources, indicates the use of another or other reference books. 
These poets are Edward Bendlowes (Benlowes), Arthur Brett, 
and Jacob Calfhill (see James Calfield).* In a few instances 
Gottsched took his information from primary sources. The no- 
tice about Joseph Addison shows only a modest acknowledgment 
of a familiarity with that writer’s diversity. The moral Addi- 
son’s appeal to Gottsched is well-known, and his contribution to 


8 Misunderstood: Chaucer, col. 376: Er hat auch Trauerspiele und Lust- 
spiele gemacht. Gottsched was quoting from Lydgate’s statement (Fall of 
Princes) ““My Master Chaucer, with his fresh comedies . . . that whilom made full 
piteous Tragedies. ...” 

Farquhar, col. 673, translates: ‘This is a specimen of his humour out of the 
Dramatick way,” as: Dies ist eine Probe seiner dramatischen Denkungsart. 

Denham, col. 510. Misreads Jacob, p. 254: His Elegy on Mr. Cowley ren- 
der’d his name famous to Posterity. Seine Elegie an Herrn Chaucern, machte 
seinen Namen schon in der Poesie beriihmt. 

Swift, col. 1531. Jacob had: He has since been prefer’d to the Deanery of 
St. Patrick’s in Ireland, which he holds, with one of the best livings in that King- 
dom. Gottsched translates: Seitdem ward er Dechant zu St. Patrick in Irrland, 
welche Stelle er selbst fiir die angenehmste Lebensart in ganz England ausgiebt. 

® The notices are as follows: Bendlowes (Eduard) ein englischer Dichter im 
17ten Jahrhunderte, hatte zu Cambridge studiert, und viele fiirstliche Héfe ge- 
sehen; liesz aber nach seiner Zuriickkunft so viel aufgehen, dasz er endlich wegen 
einer Biirgschaft, obgleich seine jahrlichen Einkiinfte sich auf tausend Pfund 
Sterlinge beliefen, zu Oxford in Gefangenschaft kam. Als er wieder frey gewor- 
den, brachte er daselbst den Rest seines Lebens mit Studiren zu, schrieb ver- 
schiedene Sachen, und starb den 13 Dec. 1676 im 73sten Jahre. 

No mention is made in the C.H.E.L. of the second figure: Brett (Arthus) 
ein englischer Dichter, der unter dem Titel: die Geduld als eine Ueberwinderinn, 
(Patientia victrix) den Hiob in lyrischen Versen, und sonst noch einige Gedichte 
herausgegeben. Er war aber so arm, dasz er die Leute um Almosen ansprach. Er 
starb im 1677 Jahre. 

Calfhill (Jacob) aus Shropshire in England. Er war in der Jugend ein guter 
Dichter und Komédienschreiber, und im Alter ein guter Theolog, Prediger und 
Disputator. Er hat auch verschiedene Gedichte geschrieben, und starb 1557. 
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the latter’s inspiration both for his drama, Cato, and for his cul- 
tivation of the edifying weeklies needs no elaborate comment.’® 
The account about Joseph of Exeter reveals Gottsched’s interest 
in and awareness of older poetry, not only of German ancestry. 
In this instance he adds interesting bibliographical information." 
The observations about Samuel Butler gave Gottsched an op- 
portunity to let go a barb at the old bulwark of annoyance, the 
Ziirich team of Bodmer and Breitinger.” In the article on Mil- 
ton, he exercised restraint and was content to quote at length 
from Voltaire’s fulmination."* In a few instances, Gottsched 


10 Das Trauerspiel Cato kam im Jahre 1713 von ihm heraus, und wir haben 
es auch im Deutschen gelesen. ... Mehrere Umstiinde von ihm findet man in 
seinem Leben vor der ausfiihrlichen Ausgabe aller seiner Werke, oder auch vor 
dem fiinften Theile der deutschen Ausgabe des Zuschauers. Seine Gedichte sind 
in etlichen Bindchen heraus. 

1... Er hat auch noch geschrieben, de Bello trojano, ein Heldengedicht in 
sechs Biichern. Camden saget, dasz dies Stiick lediglich eine Uebersetzung des 
Dares Phrygius in lateinischen Versen gewesen; allein es ward auswarts so wohl 
aufgenommen, dasz es in Holland unter dem Namen Cornelius Nepos, und 
Josephi Iscani gedrucket worden. Man hat es bey der Frau Dacier Ausgabe des 
Dictys und Dares angehenget, die sie in Usum Delphini gemachet, und die mit 
allerley Zusitzen von Smidts und Perizon 1702 zu Amst. in 4 herausgekommen. 

12 Speaking of Samuel Butler’s major opus, Gottsched says: Sein Hudibras 
ist zu London 1732 mit vielen Anmerkungen in 12 wieder aufgeleget worden. In 
der Schweiz hat man einen Versuch gemachet, ihn prosaisch zu iibersetzen, der 
aber schlecht gerathen ist und keinen Beyfall gefunden hat. The translation re- 
ferred to was Bodmer’s, Versuch einer deutschen Uebersetzung von Sam. Butlers 
Hudibras, etc. Frankfurt und Leipzig, 1737. Five years after the appearance of 
the Lexicon, Heinrich Waser’s translation was printed. Gottsched’s warning 
went unheeded: Ueberhaupt kann dies Gedicht auszerhalb England, und ohne 
genaue Kenntnisz damaliger Religionsstreitigkeiten nicht verstanden werden 
... Dennis hat bemerkt, dasz Butler in dieser Art Gedichte, keinen Vorginger 
und keinen Nachfolger gehabt. Vieleicht gilt das nur im Englandischen. Denn 
Rollenhagen ist bey uns, so wie Tassoni im WAlschen, sein Vorginger, und Boi- 
leau sein Nachfolger gewesen. 

18. . Unter vielen Gedichten, die er verfertiget, hat er auch eins, das ver- 
lorne Paradies gemachet. Dieses Gedicht hat unter den Deutschen so viele 
Bewunderer und Tadler gefunden, dasz wir unsere Meynung nicht sagen; son- 
dern nur die Worte eines auch unstreitig groszen franzésischen Dichters (der 
aber auch gut englindisch versteht) hieher setzen wollen (col. 1106). Further 
notes warn against Milton and others. Quoting the poem which disclosed Ben- 
jamin Neukirch’s conversion from bombast: Solche Beyspiele miissen uns be- 
hutsam machen, dasz wir uns weder durch den lohensteinischen, noch mari- 
nischen, oder miltonischen Schwulst dahin reiszen, oder anstecken lassen; sondern 
der gesunden opitzischen Bahn folgen mégen (col. 1171). See also col. 1241 and 
col. 1454. 
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called attention to German translations of particular authors. 
He noted that Pope had been almost completely turned into 
German, without, to be sure, qualifying his statement with any 
specific references.'* He commented on Mattheson’s translation 
of Ramsey,'® and pointed out that John Phillipp’s poems were 
in the hands of German readers.'® The suggestion of his own 
mastery of the Spectator and Tatler is echoed in the note on 
Richard Steele.'” 

When we consider how large the influence of English letters 
on German authors was during the time the Lexicon was being 
compiled, particularly in the growing attractions of sentimental- 
ism and pathos, we cannot judge Gottsched harshly for choosing 
to ignore for the most part such manifestations which displeased 
him. Sentimentalism and ungoverned excesses by untrammeled 
youth seemed to him a degeneration in the direction of a lowered 
popular taste which all his life he had sought to elevate. It al- 
most seems that he had a premonition of the Sturm und Drang 
years just ahead. Rampant individualism could not be condoned 
by one who believed that the pattern for creation must derive 
from authoritatively recognized models. Inspiration must be 
taught circumspection. The warning against English bombast 
appears with particular emphasis in the notations on Swift."* The 
popularity of Richardson’s Pamela could not be ignored, al- 
though its author was.'® A poet like Richard Blackmore met 


4 Col. 1326. Cf. J. H. Heinzelmann, ‘“‘A bibliography of German translations 
of Pope in the 18th century.’’ Bulletin of the bibliographical soc. of America, 
vol. rv (1912), 3-11. 18 Col. 1367. 

16 Col. 1291. In the excerpts from his source, he omits the poet’s association 
with Milton. 17 Col. 1514. 

18 Wir haben auszer seinem Mahrchen von der Tonne, dem Gulliver (see 
col. 807) und der Reise nach Kaklogallinien, auch sein rep: Bafovs, das ist, den 
Antilongin im Deutschen, den Herr M. Schwabe (Joh. Joach. 1714-1784 ) iiber- 
setzet, und mit deutschen Beyspielen alter Dichter erlautert hat: gewisz ein 
kritisches Werkchen, welches alle die lesen sollten, die sich itzo so sehr in den 
Schwulst englischer Dichter verliebt haben. For the extent of the relationship of 
English and German Literature, see L. M. Price, The reception of English litera- 
ture in Germany, Berkeley, 1932. See also M. B. Price and L. M. Price, The 
Publication of English Literature in Germany in the Eighteenth Century, Berkeley, 
1934. 

19 Pamela oder die belohnte Tugend, ist zuférderst ein englindischer Ro- 
man, hernach auch ein Lustspiel, das der Herr. D. Karl Goldoni zu Venedig 
verfertiget hat. Im 1750 Jahre ist es zu Venedig achtzehnmal hinter einander 
vorgestellet worden: und nachdem hat man es in vielen andern Stédten um die 
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Gottsched’s approval because of his creation of heroic poems. 
Blackmore’s chief work, Arthur, received particular notice.*® 
Similarly, Harlequin Horace, a forgotten composition, was a 
poem which suited Gottsched’s taste; consequently, he made a 
rather long paraphrase from a portion of it.”* 





Wette auffiihren lassen. Es ist eine deutsche Ubersetzung dieses Stiickes vor- 
handen, die nur noch im vorigen Jahre zu Danzig im 8 zum zweyten male aufge- 
legt worden, und 7 und einen halben Bogen stark ist. 

20 The historicity of Arthur interested Gottsched since he was familiar with 
a good many Germanic treatments of the romances. He notes: Er musz also 
wohl gelebet haben, ungeachtet das meiste von ihm erdichtet ist. In Sigeberts 
Chronik findet man ihn ins 457 Jahr gesetzet (col. 140). 

1 Harlequin Horace ist ein Gedicht eines gewissen Ungenannten, darinn er 
eine umgekehrte Dichtkunst auf eine ironische Art geschrieben. Es heiszt the 
Art of modern Poetry. . . . Wir miissen doch eine Probe von ihm anfiihren, weil 
es uns auch im Deutschen erbaulich seyn kann, zumal zu diesen Zeiten. Auf der 
2 S. heiszt es: 


’Tis not to think with Strength, and write with ease, 
No! ’tis the Aegri Somnia, now must please, 
Things without Head, or Tail, or Form, or Grace, 
A wild, fore’d glaring, unconnected mass. 

Well! Bards (you say) like Painters License claim, 
To dare to do any thing for Bread or Fame. 

’Tis granted—therfor use your utmost might, 

A thousand jarring Things together yoke, 

The Dog, the Dome, the Temple, and the Joke, 
Consult no order, but forever steer, 

From grave to gay, from florid to severe. 


Despite the use of the iambic pentameter in the original, Gottsched used the 
alexandrine line: 


Nicht von Gedanken schwer, im Sylbenmaasze leicht, 

Nein! Krankentriume sinds, was itzo schaitzbar deucht. 

Ein Ding, ohn Kopf und Schwanz, ohn Schénheit und Gestalt, 
Ein wildgezwungner Klump, reizt nun die Leser bald. 

Ein fratzenhaft Gesicht, das Maul und Ohren zerrt, 

An Nas’ und Augen toll, ist das was man begehrt. 

Gut, Dichtern (rufet ihr) steht das, wie malern frey! 

Was Brod, und Ehre bringt, ist alles einerley. 

Gut! drum bewirb dich nur hinfort mit aller Macht 

Zu schreiben alles, was das Vaterland belacht. 

Reim tausend narrisch Zeug, Eis, Glut und Schnee und Flammen 
Hund, Tempel, Schlosz und Storch, und Crocodil zusammen. 
Frag auch nach Ordnung nichts; du kannst getrost vermengen, 
Den Ernst mit Spasz und Lust, das Scherzen mit dem Strengen. 
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The composite picture of English literature presented by 
Gottsched in his Lexicon is typical of the man and his position. 
Despite the inequalities and the obvious temperamental color- 
ings, the sum total of the notices of English writers makes up one 
of the most complete surveys of English Literature in German 
down to the year of its publication. When we consider that the 
chief source of Gottsched’s material did not go beyond the first 
two decades of the century, we cannot chide him too severely for 
contemporary omissions which were equally serious in respect to 
his own literature. 

C. GRANT Loomis 


University of California (Berkeley) 








THOMSON’S SEASONS “CORRECTED 
AND AMENDED” 


In the Gentleman’s Magazine of February, 1841, and in his 
edition of the Seasons published in 1842, Bolton Corney estab- 
lished the 1746 separate duodecimo as James Thomson’s final 
form of the Seasons. I have shown! that there are two types, A 
and B, of the 1746 Seasons, and that the 1746 Type B text 
should be followed in all editions, though it has been collated 
directly for but few. In 1750, some two years after the poet’s 
death, Andrew Millar published a “corrected and amended” 
edition of Thomson’s Works in four volumes. This edition, which 
was supervised by George, Lord Lyttelton, one of the two execu- 
tors of Thomson’s estate, claimed to fulfill the poet’s latest 
wishes regarding his poems and plays, and to offer their texts 
with final modifications that he had himself been unable to pre- 
sent in print. A long line of later printings of the Seasons and the 
Works, especially those issued in 1752 and 1757,’ incorporated 
changes originally from Lyttelton’s “improving” hand. Lyttel- 
ton altered other poems than the Seasons—e.g., from the Castle 
of Indolence he dropped stanzas 55 and 56 of Canto II; Britannia 
he altered considerably; from the 3378 verses of Liberty he 
omitted some 1450 lines. In the monumental quarto Works of 
1762 another friend of Thomson, Patrick Murdock, tampered 
farther with the Seasons. The present article deals with verbal 
changes in the Seasons that appear in the issues of 1750, 1752, 
1757, and 1762. 

The 1750 Works are made up of Volumes II-IV duodecimo 
dated 1750, and Volume I small octavo dated 1744; or Volumes 
II-IV dated 1750 and Volume I dated 1752, all duodecimo; or all 
four volumes duodecimo dated 1750. 

Some sets of the 1750 Works consist of the duodecimo Vol- 
umes II—IV dated 1750 mated with a Volume I that is through- 


1 “Variants in the 1746 Edition of Thomson’s Seasons,” The Library, Sep- 
tember, 1936, pp. 214-20. 

2 In these years the following were issued:—1752, a reset separate smaller 
duodecimo Seasons; a larger duodecimo Works Volume I dated 1752; and the 
latter with the front matter omitted and a new title-page dated 1752 adapting 
it as a separate Seasons, though with “Vol. I’’ in its signatures;—1757, a reset 
Works in four volumes duodecimo, also Volume I with the front matter omitted 
and a new title-page adapting it to a separate Seasons. 
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out an unmodified 1744 Type A small octavo Seasons,* the bind- 
ing of all four volumes “contemporary” and “original,” that of 
Volume I (the Seasons) labeled “‘I’’ or “Vol. I’’ and identical 
with or similar to the binding of Volumes II—IV of the set. I have 
seen mated with 1750 volumes no 1744 Type B Seasons, and no 
unmodified 1746 Seasons; but such mating may well have oc- 
curred. The mating of the 1744 small octavo Seasons is probably 
due to a selling of Volumes II-IV separately to owners of copies 
of the 1744 or 1746 Seasons, the Seasons to be rebound and la- 
beled, or merely labeled, as Volume I to match the later volumes. 
The advertisements of the publisher, Andrew Millar, show that 
he sold separately volumes from all sets of Thomson, and also 
parts from all volumes cumulated of items originally issued sepa- 
rately. It is unlikely that in 1750 Millar had in stock remainder 
sets of sheets of the 1744 Type A or Type B Seasons to bind up as 
Volume I of the 1750 Works, for in 1745 he had Woodfall set and 
print the 500 copies of Type B dated 1744, evidently because the 
1,500 copies of Type A printed in 1744 were exhausted; and in 
1746 he had Woodfall print 4,000 copies of a reset duodecimo 
Seasons—more by 2,000 copies than the 1744 Type A and Type 
B issues combined.‘ 

We have noticed that a reset Works Volume I dated 1752 
occurs mated with Volumes II-IV of 1750. This mating would 
be accounted for by the sale of the 1750 Volume I separately, 
according with Millar’s practice with sets of volumes; by a con- 
tinued demand for the Seasons (Volume I) far exceeding that 
for Volumes II—IV of 1750;5 and by a shortage in 1752 of the 1750 
Volume I due to the fact that, as I shall show next, the 1750 


3 The 1744 small octavo Type A and Type B were first differentiated and 
described in my article ““Thomson’s Seasons, 1744—An Unnoticed Edition,” 
Englische Studien, txx (1938), 221-26. These issues—small octavo, not duodec- 
imo—both dated 1744, must not be confused with the 1744 larger octavo Works 
Volume I that is mated with a 1738 Works Volume II to constitute the so-called 
“1744 Works.” It is this 1744 Works Volume I that critics have had in mind when 
speaking of the “1744” text of the Seasons. 

4 See Notes and Queries, No. 292, June 2, 1855, p. 419, and my articles in 
The Library and Englische Studien referred to above. 

5 As might be supposed, the greater popularity of the Seasons continued. 
Volumes 11-1v of some sets of the duodecimo Works of 1762 are mated with a 
Volume I of 1766. As has been noticed above (see Note 2), in 1752 a separate 
Seasons reset in smaller duodecimo, and in 1758 a separate duodecimo, were is- 
sued. 
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Volume I was made up from sheets in stock of the 1746 Seasons 
except for a substituted Sheet H. 

In the Library article referred to above I showed that Millar 
caused 4,000 copies of the 1746 Seasons to be printed; that there 
are two types, A and B, of this 1746 issue, the difference between 
the two consisting in the resetting of Sheet B, pages 1-24, of 
Spring; that 1746 Type B is earlier and more correct than Type 
A; that the resetting of Sheet B was probably caused by Millar’s 
increase of his original order to 4,000 copies; and that the occa- 
sion of the increase to this very large total was his desire to avoid 
for some years such a deficiency of copies as had necessitated in 
1745 the manufacture of Type B dated 1744 (500 copies). In 1750 
Millar had in stock so many full sets of sheets of 1746 that, as I 
have stated, he drew on them to make up the copies of the 1750 
Works Volume I. 

The sheets of the Works Volume I dated 1750 differ from the 
sheets of the 1746 Seasons Type B® only in the substitution of a 
portrait and four other leaves of front matter, fresh plates from 
the earlier design,’ and a new Sheet H, pages 145-68, which is a 
portion of Autumn. The occasion for all the differences except 
the substituted Sheet H was the necessity to adapt sets of sheets 
of the 1746 separate Seasons to the new rdéle of Volume I of the 
“improved” Works of 1750. 

This substituted Sheet H was reset throughout and, in all 
copies that I have seen, printed on thinner paper with a water- 
mark unlike that of 1746. It differs from the 1746 Sheet H in 
spacing, page contents, spelling, type defects, typographical er- 
rors, uses of punctuation and capitals and italics, and line- 
numbering. Further, and most important, within the sheet a 
total of 91 verses of 1746 are omitted, and several other verbal 
changes are made. Despite the omissions in the substituted sheet, 
the page contents of the next sheet (Signature I) are made to 
agree with 1746 by wider spacing between the verses throughout 
Sheet H and by the total omission of the line numbers 490-575. 

This 1750 Sheet H—a portion of Autumn—was substituted 


6 T have failed to find any copy of the 1750 Volume I with the form of Sheet 
B that occurs in 1746 A and that alone distinguishes Type A from Type B. 

7 On the plates of the Seasons before 1750, see my ““Thomson’s S pring; Early 
Editions True and False,” The Library, March, 1942, pp. 223-43, and my “Thom- 
son’s Winter, Early Editions,” awaiting publication in The Library. 
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to permit of the omission of the Fox-Chase episode, 1746 verses 
487-575;8 1746 verse 614 “Even charm the Pains to something 
more than Joy’’; 1746 verse 685 “With a fine blueish Mist of 
Animals”; and the note on 1746 verse 795;—and the addition of 
a note on 1746 verse 1053.° The resetting of the sheet made pos- 
sible the following verbal changes:—vv. 684-86 “the shining 
Plumb, / The ruddy, fragrant Nectarine; and dark,” for vv. 684- 
87 “the shining Plumb, / With a fine, blueish Mist of Animals / 
Clouded; the ruddy Nectarine; and dark,”—v. 900 “thy tribu- 
tary brook)” for v. 900 misprint “thy tributary Book)”—v. 959 
“thas she known”’ for v. 959 “‘has she felt”—and v. 1011 “stronger 
Fruits’”’ for v. 1011 “‘bolder Fruits.’’!° 

The motives for Lyttelton’s changes necessitating the sub- 
stitution of a reset Sheet H will be shown by quotation. In March 
22, 1750, Lyttelton wrote Dr. Doddridge: 


“By the Northampton coach of the next week, I shall send Mrs. Doddridge a 
new, compleat, and correct edition of Mr. Thomson’s works"! made under my 
care; .. . Great corrections have been made in the diction, and many redundan- 
cies have been cutt off, which hurt the spirit, and weak’ned the force of the more 
sublime and nervous parts; so that from the whole I am persuaded you will think 
Mr. Thomson a much better poet, if you take the trouble to read over his works 
in their present form, than you ever thought him before.””” 


The 1750 Preface reads: 


“This edition of Mr. Thomson’s works was designed by him, and must be con- 
sidered by the reader, as a collection of such of his works as he thought worth 
preserving, corrected and amended. If therefore any detached poems of his have 
appeared in other collections, or are to be found in manuscript in private hands, 
they are such as his judgment rejected; and the publication of them in any fu- 


8 It must be borne in mind that the verse numbering in most of the editions 
is here and there incorrect. 

* This added note identifies ‘“The fair Majestic Paradise of Stowe” as “The 
Seat of the Lord Viscount Cobham.” Cobham was a cousin of Lyttelton, reviser 
for the 1750 edition. 

10 The 1752 smaller Seasons, the 1752 larger Seasons, and the 1757 Works 
all adopt these changes of the 1750 Sheet H. The 1758 Seasons and Murdoch’s 
1762 quarto adopt all but the omission of the Fox-Chase episode, which they 
restore with several words from the 1744 issues or the 1730 quarto. The title- 
page of the 1762 quarto reads, ‘““The Works of James Thomson, with his Last 
Corrections and Improvements.” 

11 Tn the present article only changes made in the Seasons are considered. 

12 R. Phillimore Memoirs and Correspondence of George, Lord Lyttelton, Lon- 
don, 1845, 1, 322. 
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ture edition of his works, or otherwise, would be contrary to his will, and preju- 
dicial to his memory.™ 

“Tt is hoped, that all his writings will appear much more advantageously in 
their present form, (many redundancies being pruned away, and many faults 
of diction corrected) than they did in their first publication.” 


The Preface evidently was worded to give the impression that 
Thomson himself had made the changes to be found in the 1750 
Works, or had expressed himself for these changes. The 1757 
Works reprinted this Preface except for the omission of “‘(many 
redundancies . . . corrected),’’ and an addition of a date “‘Oct. 1, 
1751.” 

While unwilling to let the Fox-Chase episode (1746, verses 
487-575) stand in the Seasons, the corrector or correctors of 1750 
printed in Volume II, pages 239-43, correspondents to the omit- 
ted lines 487-575 as a separate piece, the last of the section 
‘“‘Poems on Several Occasions,”’ headed as follows: ““The / Re- 
turn from the Fox-chace. / A Burlesque Poem, in the Manner of 
Mr. Philips.” On this title is made the following foot-note to jus- 
tify the procedure:"* 

“The greater part of these verses were formerly inserted in Mr. Thomson’s 
Autumn; but being of different character and stile from the rest, and rather be- 
longing to the Mock Heroick, or Burlesque way of writing, it has been judged 
proper to leave them out of there in the present edition, and insert them here, by 
themselves.” 

The expression, ‘“‘The greater part of these verses,’’ was used be- 
cause, to make “‘The Return from the Fox-chace”’ read as a self- 


18 The writer of the Preface was evidently very anxious that the poet’s texts 
be not corrupted ! On Thomson’s denial of authorship of the verses To Dr. De la 
Cour, and on extant contemporary manuscripts of minor poems by Thomson, 
see my articles in the Times Literary Supplement, 1936, p. 304; Philological Quart- 
erly, xv (1936), 405; and Modern Language Review, xxx (1938), 46. See 
also W. Goodhugh The English Gentleman’s Library Manual, London, 1827, pp. 
256-94; H. Schmidt-Wartenberg ‘‘Das Newberry Manuscript von James Thom- 
son’s Jugendgedichten,” Anglia, xxim, 129-52; E. G. Fletcher, Notes and Queries, 
cCLxviiI (1935), 274; and my note on A Poem to the Memory of Mr. Congreve, 
Times Literary Supplement, 1936, p. 791. 

14 The revisers may have felt countenanced somewhat by the fact that the 
Argument prefaced to each of Thomson’s own printings of Autumn characterized 
the episode as ‘‘A ludicrous Account of Fox-hunting.” In a following passage of 
Autumn (1730, vv. 638-45; 1746, vv. 652-59) Thomson complimented on his 
Cyder ‘““PutLiies, Pomona’s Bard, the second thou Who nobly durst, in Rhyme- 
unfetter’d Verse, With BritisH Freedom sing the BritisH Song.” 
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dependent poem, opening verses were added; because the earlier 
verses were altered; and because substitutions, omissions, and 
additions were made at several points in the other verses re- 
tained. 

The 1752 and 1757 Seasons print the text of 1750 Volume I 
with only some dozen slight verbal differences, most if not all of 
them merely misprints. Certain typographical features suggest 
that the larger 1752 Seasons was set from a 1750 volume, and 
that the smaller issue of 1752 followed the larger. 

Lyttelton was not content with the “improvements” made 
in the 1750 Seasons. In the library in his Hagley Hall, Worces- 
tershire, was a copy of the 1752 Volume I with “MDCC.LII” 
altered to “MDCC.LVIII,” interleaved and prepared for the 
press with more modifications in his handwriting.’ Here before 
the Seasons he wrote the following: 

“Preface to the Seasons. / In this Edition, conformably to the intention and will 
of the Author some Expressions in the Seasons which have justly been thought 
[by good Judges struck out] too harsh, or obscure, or not strictly grammatical, 
have been corrected, some Lines transposed, and a few others left out. The Hymn, 
which was printed at the end of the Seasons in some of the last Editions is like- 


wise omitted; because it appears to good Judges that all the Matter and Thoughts 
in that Hymn are much better exprest in the Seasons themselves.” 


The edition prepared in the Hagley copy was not printed, and 
its fresh changes were not adopted in the Seasons volumes of 
1757 and 1758. Zippel’s variorum Seasons lists some 350 Hagley 
manuscript changes from 1752, affecting some 400 lines besides 
the Hymn, omitting a number of lines, shifting a few, and adding 
some not by Thomson. 

Much pressure to adopt alterations by Lyttelton was evi- 
dently put upon Patrick Murdoch, Thomson’s friend, when he 
was called on to edit Millar’s fine subscription pair of quartos of 
the Works 1762, part of the proceeds of which was to be de- 
voted to the erection of the monument to Thomson in West- 


16 The Hagley volume is said to have been destroyed in the Hagley fire in 
1925. Its readings are given by O. Zippel Thomson’s Seasons: Critical Edition, 
Berlin, 1908, pp. xxii ff. See K. Borchard, Anglia, vol. 6, p. 420. In the British 
Museum, shelf-number 11632.c.57, is a Seasons in which John Mitford noted the 
Hagley “corrections.” See Gentleman’s Magazine, 1841, pp. 576 ff.; R. Philli- 
more, op. cit., 1 pp. 319 ff; J. W. Croker, Quarterly Review, vol. 78, p. 242; L. 
Morel James Thomson, Paris, 1905, pp. 182n.2,667; R. M. Davis The Good Lord 
Lyttelton, Bethelem, Pa., 1939, pp. 406 ff. 
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minster Abbey. Murdoch wrote Millar a long letter vigorously 
opposing Lyttelton’s proposals, opening, 


“With regard to the alterations proposed to be made in Mr. Thomson’s Sea- 
sons, having now fully considered that matter, and seen how few and inconsid- 
erable his own last corrections were; I am confirmed in my first opinion—so much, 
that I shall retract most of my concessions, and even some of the alterations 
which I thought I had made for the better. In a word, I can have no hand in any 
edition that is much different from the small one of 1752,!* which I shall send you, 
with as many corrections as seem necessary, marked on the margin. 

“A detail of my reasons would be needless, it being agreed that an author’s 
works should be presented genuine and entire. If he has written well, well: if not 
the sin lieth, and ought to lye at his door. It is pity indeed that Mr. T. aided by 
my Lord L. did not correct and alter many things himself; but as that went no 
farther than a bare intention, ’tis too late to think of it now, and we can only say, 
‘Emendaturus, si licuisset, erat.’ And my Lord L. notwithstanding the generosity 
and the purity of his friendly design, can never make more of it, without hurting 
the author and himself.” 


All will commend the sound stand so vigorously taken by 
Murdoch in the paragraphs just quoted. All of his letter should 
be listed with the declarations of Johnson and others toward 
accurate reproduction of what an author has printed. Neverthe- 
less, Murdoch was infected with the virus of emendation. In his 
letter he refuses to adopt some changes in the Seasons proposed 
by Lyttelton—among them changes in the Hagley volume, as is 
shown by his declared refusal to omit the Hymn; but he has 
already made changes of his own, some of which he now will 
reject. He is not using Thomson’s final text of 1746 as a basis; his 
edition is not to be ‘“‘much different from the small one of 1752,” 
which prints Lyttelton’s first lot of tamperings. On the margins 
of a copy of 1752 that he is sending to Millar he has noted “‘as 
many corrections as seem necessary.’’ Some of these corrections 


16 Seemingly, the smaller Seasons of 1752—which is a duodecimo, not an 
“eighteenmo” as it has been styled. If Murdoch had this issue in mind he did 
not actually follow it. Indeed, when he proposed to send Millar a copy of the 
book ‘“‘with as many corrections as seem necessary, on the margin,” he did not 
intend to reproduce the text just as it stood in the “‘small’”’ volume. Nor did he 
follow the larger 1752 duodecimo. A passage in his letter to Millar indicates that 
he made some use of the 1730 quarto, and variants suggest that he used some- 
what a 1744 volume.—Morel, op. cit., p. 183, states incorrectly that the 1762 
quarto text “était celui de la petite édition de 1752,” and also incorrectly that 
this 1752 edition reproduced the text of 1744. 

17 John Wooll Biographical Memoirs of the late Rev. Joseph Warton, D.D., 
London, 1806, p. 252. 
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may have been rejections of 1752 readings; some certainly were 
emendations of his own—as is that of Spring v. 65, which he 
mentions in the letter. 

The title-page of Murdoch’s 1762 quarto is headed ‘‘The 
Works of James Thomson, with his Last Corrections and Im- 
provements.’”’ How did Murdoch actually print the Seasons? 
Morel notes incorrectly that his text “était celui de Ja petite 
édition de 1752,” and also incorrectly that this 1752 edition 
reproduced the text of 1744. Murdoch did not reproduce the text 
of either the smaller or the larger edition of 1752. Just how he 
departed from these issues is of minor interest.1* We are con- 
cerned with how his wording compares with that of Thomson’s 
last printing, the Seasons of 1746. 

Murdoch’s 1762 Works restored the Fox-Chase verses to 
their proper place in Autumn, with v. 545 taken from the 1730 
quarto or the 1738 Works, or one of the three 1744 issues. At 46 
points his Seasons disagrees with 1746—in Spring vv. 54, 63, 65, 
81, 120, 142, 143, 147, 211, 255, 271, 323, 358, 367, after 375, 
419, 451, 618, 843, 905, 945, 1104; Summer vv. 1195, 1226, 1469; 
Autumn vv. 166, 188, 269, 482, 525, 545, 607, 676, 889, 947, 999, 
1059, 1092, 1104; Winter vv. 17, 45, 117, 127, 151, 474, 862.—In 
24 verses 1762 has readings not in the 1730 quarto, 1738 Works, 
1744 A and B and Works, or the 1746, 1750, 1752, or 1757 texts— 
in Spring vv. 63, 65, 81, 120, 147, 211, 255, 271, 618, 843, 945, 
1104; Summer vv. 1195, 1226; Autumn vv. 166, 269, 1092, 1104; 
Winter vv. 45, 117, 127, 151, 474, 862. These variants are appar- 
ently new readings to be attributed to Murdoch. I do not find 
any of them listed in Zippel’s quotations of the manuscript 
changes in the 1738 Works Volume I in which Thomson and 
Lyttelton made corrections for the 1744 issues, or in Zippel’s 
quotations of the Lyttelton changes in the Hagley copy of the 
1752 issue.—Identity in readings indicates that at four points 
the 1762 text is from one of the 1750, 1752, or 1757 issues 
(Autumn vv. 607, 676, 947, 999); at seven points from one of the 
1752 or 1757 issues (Spring vv. 142, 143, 367, 905; Summer v. 
1469; Autumn vv. 188, 1059); at four points from one of the 
three 1744 issues (Spring, omission after v. 375; Autumn vv. 525, 
545; Winter v. 17); and at one point from 1744 A or 1744 Works 


18 On variations in later editions, see The Library, March, 1942, pp. 223-24, 
and my other articles referred to above. 
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(Spring v. 419). At one place in his letter Murdoch indicates 
that he consulted the 1730 subscription quarto. Any of his few 
variations from the 1746 issues that agree with the 1730 quarto 
can have been taken from a 1744 issue. 

There appears to be no direct evidence that Thomson did or 
did not revise the Seasons after 1746. That he was likely to make 
changes after that date appears from his revisions of the poems 
between 1726 and 1730; his extensive revision in 1743—44 for the 
editions of 1744; his revision of the 1744 small octavo Type A for 
the 1744 Type B, producing a number of readings whose first 
appearance has been assigned to the 1746 Seasons ;'* and the still 
later changes made for the 1746 Seasons. After the 1746 volumes 
he may have discussed with Lyttelton, and may have ap- 
proved, still more changes, not only in the Seasons but also in 
other poems. For many years he had been in close intimacy with 
Lyttelton; he made him one of his two executors; apparently on 
a visit to Lyttelton’s estate he carried through much of the re- 
vising for the 1744 editions of the Seasons; if, as seems likely, 
the alterations in the second hand in the Mitford copy of the 
1738 Works Volume I in the British Museum (shelf-mark C. 
28.e.17) are by Lyttelton,”® the latter participated directly in 
the extensive revision for the editions of 1744. It appears likely 
that if any changes were made after 1746 Lyttelton would know 
what at least some of them were. All of this would encourage 
Lyttelton in his well-intentioned efforts at improvement, and 
would support assumptions that Thomson desired them and even 
himself made the alterations. In his letter to Millar Murdoch 
speaks of having “seen how few and inconsiderable his [Thom- 
son’s| last corrections were.’’ These unidentified ‘‘last correc- 
tions’? may have been by Thomson or merely submitted by 
Lyttelton as by Thomson. 

On the other hand, there is no direct evidence that Thomson 
made changes in the Seasons after 1746. A careful reading of the 
letter to Dr. Doddridge and the Prefaces to the 1750, 1752, and 


19 See my Englische Studien article. 

20 See D. C. Tovey, Athenaeum, 1844, 11, p. 131; D. C. Tovey, Aldine Edn 
Poetical Works of Thomson, London, 1897, 1, pp. 189 ff.; L. Morel, op. cit., pp. 
146 ff.; G. C. Macaulay, Athaenaeum, 1904, 11, p. 446; G. C. Macaulay, James 
Thomson, London, 1907, pp. 58, 243 ff.; O. Zippel, Thomson’s Seasons, A Critical 
Edition, Berlin, 1908, pp. vi ff.; R. M. Davis The Good Lord Lyttelton, Bethle- 
hem, Pa., 1939, pp. 211 ff. 
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1757 issues impresses that Lyttelton made the “great correc- 
tions” for those issues, and was proud of his achievement. More- 
over, the Hagley revision shows him in or just before 1758 pre- 
paring in a copy of a 1752 issue a still more extensively altered 
Seasons to be dated 1758, whose modifications, if they were de- 
sired and specified by the poet, might have been introduced into 
either or both of the 1752 issues, or into the 1757 issue. His Hag- 
ley preface supported these alterations by the opinion of “good 
Judges.”” Nowhere does he actually say that Thomson himself 
made the changes. Finally, all of Murdoch’s long letter to Mil- 
lar*—who, as publisher and intermediary, would have to com- 
municate more or less of the letter to the executor Lyttelton— 
states, and generally takes it for granted, that Thomson did not 
make the corrections proposed for the 1762 quarto and did not 
make those in the 1750-1757 Seasons. 

Though Lyttelton’s active efforts continued into the prepa- 
ration of Murdoch’s monumental quartos of 1762, his influence 
was waning by 1758. We have noticed that the 1758 Seasons pre- 
pared for in the Hagley copy did not appear. The 1758 Seasons 
that was printed did not adopt its fresh modifications; on the 
contrary, while accepting some of the changes made in the 1750 
Works, it restored the Fox-Chase episode in Autumn. 

Of the alterations introduced into their prints of the Seasons 
by Lyttelton or Murdoch only the omission of the Fox-Chase 
verses really seriously enhances or impairs Thomson’s work. To 
us the “amendments” are interesting in their revelations of the 
workings of human nature. They are important in the history of 
editing in the eighteenth century. They are important also from 
the facts that alterations by Lyttelton and Murdoch were 
adopted—some here and some there, in one print fewer and in 
another more—in most of the editions up to that of Corney, and 


*1 Thomson’s relations with his publisher Millar were of long standing and 
always cordial. It would seem that, despite the many changes in the Seasons 
made since he first published for the poet in 1728, Millar in 1746 felt pretty well 
assured that no considerable further variants would be forthcoming for some 
time to come. He had run off an unusually large number of copies of the 1746 
edition, and apparently in the midst of the printing increased the order to make 
up its total of 4,000 sets of sheets. No one could foresee that Thomson would die 
in 1748, and that in 1750 Lyttelton would be the representative of the poet with 
demands for changes which could be met only partly by substituting an incon- 
gruous new Sheet H in the many sets of gatherings of 1746 still in stock. 
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some appear in several of the other later generally best texts.” 

I have collated the text of Robertson’s Oxford Edition dated 
1908—accurately, I hope—and find that it departs verbally from 
the 1746 issues only in Spring v. 359 “ye done” for 1746 B 
“you done” (A “ye done’’); Summer v. 1386 “‘exulting’”’ for 
“exalting,”’ and v. 1720 “excursions” for ‘‘Excursion”’; Autumn 
v. 581 “reign”’ for “‘rein,”’ and v. 1244 “‘massy gold”’ for correct 
“mazy Gold” (referring to embroidery); and Hymn v. 82 “the 
tongue”’ for “‘and Tongue.” The variations in these verses and 
elsewhere in the 1830, 1847, 1860, and 1897 Aldine editions, one 
from another and from 1746, are interesting. 

Joun Epwin WELLS 
New London, Connecticut 


22 See William Willis Thomson’s Winter, London, 1900, p. 12, and my article 
in The Library, March, 1942, pp. 223-24. Corney’s text contains a few slips. 
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THE RHYTHM OF BEOWULF, AN INTERPRETATION OF THE NORMAL 
AND HypERMETRIC VERSE-FoRMS IN OLD ENGLISH POETRY. 
By John Collins Pope. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
London: Humphrey Milford. Pp. ii+386. 


This book is a beautiful piece of work, beautifully printed, 
clearly and skillfully planned and permeated with a deep con- 
viction, which caught our interest at the very start and held it 
throughout. The author was fully conscious that he was fighting 
against formidable opponents and strove to prevail over them 
by the presentation of formidable evidence. The book is packed 
with facts from cover to cover. In my review of it I shall only en- 
deavor to call attention to the principal features of the author’s 
argument, which I hope may arouse the desire in many to con- 
tinue the subject in the book itself. 

For some time scholars have been agreed on certain charac- 
teristics of Old English verse. A normal line is divided into two 
half-lines, each of which has an accented syllable and one with 
secondary accent. The first accented syllable of the second half- 
line alliterates with the first accented syllable of the first half- 
line or with both of the accented syllables. 

In 1893 Sievers published his Alt-germanische Metrik. In this 
famous work he set up five different types for the sequence 
of syllables, long and short, stressed and unstressed: A + x | + x; 
Bx+|x+; Cx+/+x;D+|+.2x;E+.:x]|~<. At first these types 
werewidely received with favor, but later they met with vig- 
orous opposition from prominent scholars such as Heusler, 
Leonard, and now Pope. They claimed that these signs did not 
indicate the quantity, the time relations accurately and had led 
to a false conception of the fine rhythm of Old Germanic verse. 
They wanted it measured carefully, fixing the quantity of each 
syllable according to its importance and position in the verse. 
They all pleaded eloquently for a better appreciation of this 
rhythm. Pope throughout his big book places musical notation 
under the text of each verse of Beowulf quoted, as he claims a 
fundamental relation between the rhythm of this verse and that 
of music. Even Sievers himself in the course of the ensuing lively 
discussion of his types changed his views. 

Although Pope contends against construing the five types of 
Sievers as an accurate metrical scheme he recognizes it fully as 
a valuable account of the sequence of syllables and uses it as such 
throughout his discussion. 

The most interesting thing to me in Pope’s interesting book 
is his vigorous opposition to Heusler’s theory of anacrusis in Old 
Germanic verse. Although Pope agrees fully with Heusler in his 
appreciation of the fine rhythm in this verse he disagrees with 
him in the theory of anacrusis. 
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In Old Germanic verse Heusler often finds anacrusis, which 
he usually treats as an unmeasured prelude to the verse proper. 
As this feature often occurs in Beowulf, especially in types B 
and C, Pope wondered that unmeasured passages should fre- 
quently occur in such a fine rhythmic flow as found in Beowulf. 
He has studied these passages very carefully and unfolds an 
interesting theory of his own, which he calls throughout his book 
“the new theory.” 

He finds that these passages are unimportant syllables that 
precede a strong accent. They are, however, not unmeasured, 
but fit into the metrical scheme. The strong accent introduces 
the second measure of the verse and the preceding unimportant 
syllables are often a part of the first measure, always the last 
part, the first part being filled out by a rest, an initial rest, 
which plays a big réle in the discussions of the book: 

hu da @delingas 

Here hu is preceded by a rest, which fills the down-beat of the 
measure, while Aw da fills the up-beat. The first measure here is 
regularly lightly filled, while the second measure, édeltngas, is 
quite heavy, as indicated by the double accents. Pope assumes 
here that the harp was keeping time so that the voice might omit 
the first accent of the first measure without causing the slightest 
confusion, for though there is a pause in the voice there is a 
regular beat, not merely imagined, but heard, as a complement 
to the voice. 

Pope has made a thorough study of the initial rests in Beo- 
wulf. They always occur where there is a pause in natural speech. 
Of them he aptly says: ‘“‘To convert the pause into a rest by 
leaving the first part of the opening measure vacant serves the 
double purpose, therefore, of bringing out the meaning and 
allowing the rhythm to continue unchecked.” 

If Pope’s contention is finally sustained that the many pas- 
sages in Old Germanic verse containing a group of unimportant 
syllables standing before a strong accent are really measured it 
will naturally follow that Beowulf is a consistent metrical whole. 

GEORGE O. CURME 

White Plains, N. Y. 


SPEECH DEVELOPMENT OF A BILINGUAL CHILD: A LINGUIST’S 
Recorp. Vol. I. By Werner F. Leopold. Evanston and 
Chicago, 1939. Northwestern University Studies in the Hu- 
manities, No. 6. Pp. xiv+188. $2.25. 


This volume presents a scientific record of the first two years 
in the speech development of a child who learned English and 
German concurrently, her father speaking to her exclusively in 
German and her mother in English. Since the child is the author’s 
own daughter, the diary has an element of naturalness absent for 
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the most part from analogous studies. The book is primarily in- 
tended to be a contribution to the study of child language, a 
subject in which the validity of most generalizations has been 
destroyed by a dearth of exact records. The author resists this 
temptation to generalize prematurely, confining himself to the 
making of a record more detailed than those previously at- 
tempted. Although the bilingual aspect of the investigation is 
secondary in the author’s plan, this aspect is by no means neg- 
lected, as the title indicates. The record throws many sidelights 
on the problems of bilingualism, and the second volume promises 
to deal more fully with this phase of the subject. 

The author acknowledges that the child here studied did not 
achieve complete bilingualism. She was bilingual only in the 
sense that she learned to understand and to speak both languages 
from the beginning, although English gradually gained the upper 
hand, owing to the fact that the child lived constantly in the 
United States, except for two visits to Germany, one of three 
months’ and another of six months’ duration. 

This diary is the first record of English-German infant bi- 
lingualism, the other two existing studies dealing with German- 
French and with Serbian-French cases. Observing that the use 
of standard spelling in such records has often robbed them of 
scientific value, the author employs in this diary the symbols of 
the International Phonetic Association, with slight modifica- 
tions. Age is indicated by the Stern system; thus, for instance, 
1;6 means, during the month following the completion of one 
year and six months. 

The diary presents many points of interest to general lin- 
guists and to students of hybrid languages and of bilingualism. 
The author found, for example, that meanings developed before 
sound forms. This, of course, is contrary to the usual assumption. 
It is also striking that he found many words which came from 
German and English prototypes simultaneously, owing to the 
close similarity of these languages. In the word-count, it is highly 
significant, though not unexpected, that English words heavily 
outnumbered German words at the end of the second year. At 
that time the child had an active vocabulary of 241 words, of 
which 152 were English (63%), 43 were German (18%), and 46 
were hybrid German-English (19%). The mortality of words is 
also eloquent of the predominance of English, the language of 
the country of residence. ‘“The mortality was large,’”’ the author 
tells us, ‘among German words, small among English words, 
whereas those words which found support both in German and 
English prototypes were better balanced.” In the competition of 
languages, “German prevailed at 0;9, at 0;10 English began to 
gain the upper hand.” 

This record strongly confirms the conclusion that actual, 
evenly balanced bilingualism is extremely rare, and that most 
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bilingual persons, whether children or adults, clearly subordinate 
one of their languages to the other. 
Murat H. ROBERTS 
New York University 


SOURCES AND ANALOGUES OF CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES. 
By Carleton Brown, Germaine Dempster, G. H. Gerould, 
W. M. Hart, J. R Hulbert, H. S. V. Jones, Laura H. Loomis, 
Earl Lyon, R. A. Pratt, R. K. Root, Margaret Schlauch, 
J. Burke Severs, Edgar F. Shannon, J. W. Spargo, J. S. P. 
Tatlock, Archer Taylor, Stith Thompson, Frederick Tupper, 
B. J. Whiting, J. A. Work, Karl Young. Edited by W. F. 
Bryan (General Editor) and Germaine Dempster (Associate 
General Editor). Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1941. Pp. xvi+765. 

This important work was undertaken by the Chaucer Group 
of the Modern Language Association of America and has been 
carried out by a notable body of American Chaucer scholars. The 
Chaucer Society’s Originals and Analogues of Some of the Canter- 
bury Tales, edited by F. J. Furnivall, Edmund Brock, and W. A. 
Clouston (1872-1888) treated only thirteen of the tales, includ- 
ing so many late and remote analogues that the illustration of the 
remaining tales had to be left to a subsequent volume which was 
never written. The editors of the present volume have limited 
themselves to Chaucer’s immediate sources and to such ana- 
logues as were reasonably close to a form of the story that 
Chaucer might have known. This plan has made it possible to 
deal with the whole twenty-four tales in one volume and to add 
special sections on the general framework, the Wife of Bath’s 
Prologue, and the Pardoner’s Prologue. 

These twenty-seven sections are arranged in the order of the 
Ellesmere MS, followed by the Manly and Robinson editions. 
The selection and presentation of material were left to each sub- 
editor, and there is naturally some variety of treatment; but the 
usual method is to state the facts and problems in a brief intro- 
duction, with references to important previous discussions, and 
then to present the chief sources or analogues, sometimes with 
introductory comments on each. In many cases some of the sub- 
sidiary sources are also printed. The main texts are usually given 
complete, but the source of the Knight’s Tale (owing to its length 
and its accessibility elsewhere) is merely summarized, those of 
the Monk’s Tale and Parson’s Tale are given in selection only, 
and the analogues of the Squire’s Tale partly in summary, partly 
in excerpts. The three so-called ‘“‘confessions,” the Wife of Bath’s 
Prologue, the Pardoner’s Prologue, and the Canon’s Yeoman’s 
Prologue (with his tale), are naturally illustrated by extracts 
from various works of mediaeval satire. Similarly the source 
material of Sir Thopas could be illustrated only by groups of 
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selections showing the main themes and stylistic devices of late 
mediaeval romance, with a discussion of their employment by 
Chaucer; and for the fragmentary Cook’s Tale, there could only 
be an attempt, based on the humorous literature of the late 
middle ages and early renaissance, to suggest how it might have 
been developed. 

The greatest care has been taken to secure accurate texts. 
Some, like the early Flemish analogue of the Miller’s Tale and 
three early exemplum analogues of the Pardoner’s Tale, have 
never been printed before. Some, previously printed, have been 
critically edited for this volume—e.g., Trivet’s Life of Constance 
by Margaret Schlauch; Petrarch’s Latin version of the tale of 
Griselda, the anonymous French translation of Petrarch, and 
Renard de Louens’ Livre de Mellibee et de Prudence by J. Burke 
Severs; Boccaccio’s Life of Zenobia from De Claris Mulieribus 
by R. K. Root; and the Proemio, excerpts from the Intermezzi, 
and three Novelle of Sercambi by Karl Young and R. A. Pratt. 
Other texts are reprinted from standard editions or from learned 
journals, some not readily accessible. Being primarily for literary 
study all texts are printed with MS abbreviations expanded and 
punctuation modernized. There are helpful marginal summaries 
and footnotes on difficult expressions and on parallels with 
Chaucer (which are sometimes indicated by italics in the text). 
There is also a very full table of contents and a brief index of 
authors, titles, genres, and significant subjects and motifs. Ty- 
pography, paper and page arrangement are very attractive. 

Of the many contributions to the study of Chaucer’s sources 
that are made in the editorial introductions only a few can be 
mentioned here. Professors Pratt and Young, in comparing the 
frameworks used by Boccaccio, Sercambi, and Chaucer, show 
that Boccaccio’s scheme is less static and more dramatic than 
has been generally recognized, though Sercambi’s is closer to 
Chaucer’s. Professor Whiting aptly equates the Wife of Bath’s 
Tale with those of the Pardoner and the Canon’s Yeoman “as 
an exemplum which clinches, by an appeal to authority, an 
argument which in the prologue was largely derived from ex- 
perience.”’ Professor Hart points out the sustained irony and 
effective characterization of Jacques de Baisieux’s fabliau and 
estimates with nice discrimination the possibility that Chaucer 
made use of it in the Summoner’s Tale. 

An interesting revelation of Chaucer’s method of work is 
Professor Severs’ demonstration that in writing the Clerk’s Tale 
Chaucer made more extensive use of an anonymous French 
translation of Petrarch than of the original Latin,' and that the 
Tale of Melibeus was not based on Albertano’s Latin at all, but 
on a French adaptation. In presenting the sources of the Mer- 


1 See also J. Burke Severs, The Literary Relationships of Chaucer’s Clerkes 
Tale, New York, 1942. 
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chant’s Tale Mrs. Dempster cites two passages in the Miroir de 
Mariage that might have suggested to Chaucer the use of the 
pear-tree story; and she clearly distinguishes and illustrates the 
type of that story to which Chaucer’s version belongs. Professor 
Carleton Brown re-examined the sources of the Prioress’s Tale 
in view of the recent discovery of an analogue close to Chaucer’s 
story and composed as early as 1200-1216. Though he re- 
affirmed his previous theory as to the development of the legend, 
he derived the tragic ending acquired by the story from the 
alleged martyrdom of William of Norwich (1144), since that of 
Hugh of Lincoln (1255) is evidently half a century too late. He 
showed effectively how Chaucer’s innovation in making the hero 
a lad of seven in his first year at school, “subtly transformed the 
older miracle into a story of real human action and feeling.” 

The classified citations of Mrs. Loomis are convincing evi- 
dence that when Chaucer wrote Sir Thopas his mind was filled 
with the incidents and phraseology of the romances and that he 
was sensitive both to their absurdities and to their charm. Any 
satire on the Flemings that the poem may contain would now 
seem to be an element of secondary importance. It is suggested 
by Professor Root that Chaucer’s idea of the Monk’s series of 
tragedies might have first come not from Boccaccio’s De Casibus 
(to which his debt is not large) but from the Roman de la Rose, 
in which, as in the Monk’s Tale, the mutability of Fortune is 
illustrated by ancient examples and then by modern instances. 
Mention must also be made of Professor Spargo’s fascinating 
essay on the alchemical background of the Canon’s Yeoman’s 
Tale, especially his defence of Chaucer’s suggestion of a basis of 
truth under the mysticism and mystification of mediaeval al- 
chemy. 

Professor Carleton Brown concluded his discussion of the 
sources of the Prioress’s Tale with these words: “‘The labor in- 
volved in investigating Chaucer’s sources is amply rewarded by 
the pleasure which comes from watching him at his work.” This 
labor will be greatly lessened and this pleasure much increased 
by the present volume. 

WILi1AM H. CLAwson 

University College, Toronto 


GEORGE GASCOIGNE: ELIZABETHAN COURTIER, SOLDIER, AND 
Poet. By C. T. Prouty. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1942. Pp. xii+351. $3.75. 

George Gascoigne’s work touched upon almost all branches 
of literature. He was the first English novelist, the first translator 
of an Italian play, the first writer on the technique of English 
verse, and one of the earliest users of blank verse, as well as being 
far from negligible as a sonnet writer. Because of this he is of 
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interest to many scholars of diverse interests, all of whom will 
welcome Professor Prouty’s solid and enlightening study. 

Here for the first time we have an adequate account of Gas- 
coigne’s strange and typically Elizabethan life. The date of his 
birth, which still cannot be exactly determined, is set as not later 
than 1540, his marriage is put definitely in 1561, and many 
dubious passages in earlier biographical accounts are either veri- 
fied or discarded. Gascoigne’s intricate family difficulties, both 
with his parents and with his wife, Elizabeth Bacon Breton, are 
fully dealt with; and it must be added that they make a fasci- 
nating story. Much new light is thrown on his career as a cour- 
tier, as a soldier, and as a country gentleman. Prouty believes 
that Gascoigne’s repentance for his past errors was sincere and 
that he was well on the road to a successful diplomatic career 
when death cut him off in 1577. 

This new biography alone would deserve the thanks of Eliza- 
bethan scholars, but there is also much meat in the critical 
chapters. To deal first with my only serious objection, I do not 
feel much confidence in Prouty’s conclusions on the difficult 
question of the treatment of love in Elizabethan court poetry. 
Too much of his evidence is taken from one book, Fenton’s 
Monophylo, and that a translation from the French. I do not 
believe that in regard to adulterous courtly love “the problem 
of the twelfth century was still the problem of the sixteenth.” 
This is to deny the evidence of most of the Elizabethan creative 
writers who deal with love. The best of the critical chapters is 
that on the dramas. Prouty carefully analyzes Gascoigne’s work 
as a translator, showing his accuracy in following the sense and 
his skill in tightening up dramatic situations to improve upon the 
original. There is also a very revealing discussion of the new 
imagery introduced into the text by Gascoigne, especially the 
use of metaphorical personification pointing towards the practice 
of later Elizabethan dramatists. In treating the poems, Prouty 
is most interesting when dealing with the author’s habit of com- 
bining his poems, old and new, to produce narrative sequences. 
This is best seen in “Bartholomew of Bath” and in the poems 
used in the novel, ‘““‘The Adventures of Master F. J.” He believes 
that many of the poems in the latter were written about actual 
incidents in the author’s life and later incorporated into the 
prose narrative. 

A few problems, among them notably the bibliographical 
puzzles presented by the early editions of Gascoigne, are not 
dealt with here, since they will appear more suitably in Prouty’s 
forthcoming edition of the Hundreth Sundry Flowers. From his 
success in the present work, we may look forward to that edition 
with confidence and pleasure. 

LEICESTER BRADNER 


Brown University 
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Tue GLOBE PLAyHovsE. By John Crawford Adams. Cambridge: 

Harvard University Press, 1942. xiv+420 pp. $5.00. 

This book aims, says its preface, “to reconstruct as fully as 
possible the design and equipment of the Globe playhouse.” Its 
material is attractively presented in an unusually clear and 
systematic fashion. Eleven reproductions of contemporary pic- 
tures, and six floor plans add to its clarity. 

Professor Adams goes into great detail, treating a good many 
points which other writers have taken for granted or omitted for 
lack of dependable evidence. His most important suggestions 
come from his use of details of practical carpentry and of Eliza- 
bethan building methods. He has also found in the Folger Li- 
brary a unique copy of a Visscher view, executed 1606-1614, of 
which he makes good use. On the basis of these he decides that 
the Globe was octagonal in shape, eighty-four feet wide, enclos- 
ing a sloping yard fifty-eight feet across and probably paved with 
brick, and a platform stage twenty-nine feet deep and forty- 
three wide at the rear tapering to twenty-four feet wide in front. 
This form, he says, came about when the timbers of the frame- 
work of the Theatre were rebuilt into the Globe, and the tiring- 
house was extended to take in half of each adjoining side. For all 
this Professor Adams makes a plausible though not inevitable 
case, and also offers a clear explanation of the system of ad- 
missions, based on his reconstruction of the building. 

There is space to mention only a sample of his other very 
detailed conclusions, some important, some of less significance. 
He distinguishes eight playing places: (1) the platform stage, 
surrounded by a painted balustrade; to it opened two outer-stage 
doors, eight or nine feet high, square topped, each with a single 
leaf, swinging inward, a knocker but no lock, one of the doors, 
perhaps both, with a wicket used by the prompter; there were 
door posts, placed a little out from the wall to support the bay- 
windows above; two round stage posts, thirty-two feet high, 
seventeen feet from the rear wall to hold up the stage-cover; a 
centrally placed trap, four feet wide and eight long, and smaller 
traps in each corner of the stage; (2) the “hell” below the stage— 
Professor Adams likes to give each part of the stage a dramatic 
rather than a merely practical name, a habit which, I think, 
sometimes misleads him; (3) the “study,” a curtained rear stage, 
twelve feet high, twenty-three feet long, and seven or eight feet 
deep; at each end of it hangings and in the rear wall a permanent 
framework with a curtained opening in the middle, perhaps six 
or seven feet wide, leading to a passage five feet wide; on one side 
of this opening he supposes an ordinary sized door with a prac- 
ticable lock, and on the other a window; stairs, two (!) feet wide 
lead from this passage to the second level; (4) bay-window stages 
above each of the outer doors; (5) a projecting shelf three feet 
wide, which he calls a “terras,”’ reaching from one to the other, 
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and behind it (6) a curtained space (for discussion of these see 
below); (7) a music-room in the third story level; and (8) the 
huts, from which properties and actors were sometimes let down. 

This preciseness and completeness of detail and Professor 
Adams’ positiveness of statement make for easy and satisfying 
reading, and almost compel confidence. For anybody accepting 
Professor Adams’ premises his presentation will be unusually 
successful. But to many students familiar with Elizabethan plays 
in their original editions doubts can scarcely fail to arise. To 
avoid so far as possible only generalizations let me illustrate 
Adams’ methods by a single typical section, that on what he calls 
the ‘‘chamber.”’ This he describes as similar in size to the cur- 
tained space below it: twenty-three feet wide in front, twenty 
feet wide at the rear, eleven instead of twelve feet high, and eight 
feet deep, to which, however, in front of the curtain he adds the 
three feet which he supposes for the “terras.’”’ I must take 
here only a little space to comment on this shadowy detail. Pro- 
fessor Adams cites only four plays with textual allusions to it 
and these are all dramatic, that is, getting their phrasing from 
the nature of the scene itself rather than referring to a distinctive 
part of the building. He gives only one mention of the “terras” 
in a stage direction, and that from a play of 1663. But by assign- 
ing to the “‘terras”’ all uses of the balcony as the walls of a city, 
and several mentions of gallery and penthouse, he manages to 
make a considerable but scarcely convincing showing. One detail 
may be commented on: he himself notes that the balcony cur- 
tains are never opened as the lower ones often are by somebody 
on the stage in front of them. Using his own reasoning in other 
connections, the obvious conclusion is that there was no place 
for anybody to stand. The original suggestion for this “‘terras”’ 
comes from the narrow facing around the edge of the balcony in 
the Messallina picture, and that picture with its projecting 
tiring-house is completely opposed to Adams’ idea that this shelf 
ran from one bay-window stage to the other. But to return to 
the “chamber.” 

Its dimensions as given above come, of course, from his 
reconstruction of the Globe, but in their support he quotes with 
characteristic literalness as applicable to this part of the stage 
the remark of Face in The Alchemist, IV, i, about “the garden, 
or great chamber above.” Strangely he does not also imply that 
the Globe had an attached garden and give its exact dimensions! 
In his discussion of the “‘chamber’’ Adams uses, I think, some 
forty plays, not often mentioning the dates of the plays or the 
company which gave them, and I am not always sure whether 
he is treating of the “chamber” or the “study.” Accepting the 


ascription to companies by Chambers and Bentley, I find thir- 
teen of these plays were not in the repertory of the Chamberlain- 
King’s men, and it is usually impossible to decide which of the 
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other twenty-seven record conditions at the Blackfriars rather 
than at the Globe. Nor does Adams discriminate between the 
first and the second Globe. Of course, it may be that had he so 
discriminated, his results, because of the nature of the evidence, 
would still have been the same, but this cannot safely be as- 
sumed. The result is that the book does not give so far as the 
evidence from plays is concerned a sharply defined picture of the 
Globe but rather of a typical playhouse. 

Three considerations especially make one doubt his con- 
clusions. First, he does not give ali the evidence on each point. 
Of the one hundred and forty-one extant plays named by Bentley 
in the Globe company’s repertory, thirty-three are not men- 
tioned in his index—he gives no bibliography—and on many of 
those he does mention there are no more than a reference or two. 
I have shown in The Staging of Elizabethan Plays at the Red Bull, 
1605-1625, published in 1940 (a book Professor Adams is aware 
of, since he has one footnote reference to it, but the conclusions 
of which he does not discuss, let alone disprove) that the evi- 
dence of plays given even at a single theater is on most points 
contradictory. When only a few references are used almost any- 
thing seems plausible. Professor Adams has, so far as I can see, 
used no objective checks on his theories such as complete listing 
would offer. 

Second, many of his citations are of very doubtful applica- 
bility. Of the forty plays discussed in connection with the 
“chamber,” not more than eight have scenes definitely placed 
“above” by the directions. These are all, therefore, that we can 
really be sure of; all the others rest on inference and inference on 
very shaky grounds. Fifteen of these cases, if I read Adams’ 
correctly, are supposed above only because they occur in bed- 
chambers, and eleven because in the text somebody is to be 
“called up,” as in JJ Henry IV, II, iv, or “kicked down”’ stairs 
(off stage) as in The Royal King and the Loyal Subject, Il, iii. 
Even Belasco did not insist on staging such scenes in a second 
level. Adams takes not only stage directions thus literally, 
though in many such cases I have shown they must be taken 
dramatically, but also the textual allusions, as in these cases. 
To be sure, he takes them literally or not as suits his purpose. 
So he uses King John, II, i, “these greenes before your town,” 
and A Midsummer Night’s Dream, III, 1, ““This greene plot shall 
be our stage,”’ as referring to the rushes strewn on the stage, but 
he does not suppose any sand in Titus Andronicus, IV, 1, where 
Marcus “writes his name with his staffe.’’ Instead this is sup- 
posed to show that the stage was bare of rushes at this point. 

Professor Adams, in short, treats the Elizabethan plays most 
of the time as if they were written by some very realistic modern 
dramatists, and this is a third and most important reason for 
doubting him. The nature of the evidence in the plays is such 
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that any student’s conclusions depend very largely on his initial 
assumptions. The only valid assumptions are those based on the 
medieval conventions from which Elizabethan staging arose, on 
the practices of contemporary theaters in other countries of 
which we have more precise information, and on the immediately 
subsequent customs of the English theater itself. All these are in 
opposition to Professor Adams’ ideas and of all of these he says 
nothing. His basic assumptions are that everything mentioned 
in the text as in sight is actually in sight of the audience—such 
passages are the source of many of his more precise deductions— 
and that all scenes with large properties and all interior scenes of 
any kind used the curtained space either above or below. In this, 
of course, he is only reviving in more exaggerated form the long 
discredited alternation theory which placed a front stage scene 
between every differently set rear stage scene. By this use of the 
“chamber” along with the “study” he thinks he avoids the 
“clashes” that disproved the old theory. But he does not indicate 
fully the staging of a single complete play to show this will really 
work, and he omits all reference to the Elizabethan medieval 
practices, which make his whole point of view untenable. 

His theory also has some troublesome implications. Placing 
bed-chamber scenes in this “chamber” means that that is where 
Juliet took the poison, Hamlet had the conversation with his 
mother, and Jachimo inspected Imogen’s room. Adams cites 
these examples himself and argues valiantly that such scenes 
would be perfectly visible in the balcony, except perhaps to the 
groundlings (but after all, they were, we know, insistent on their 
rights). He says nothing at all of those numerous scenes in which 
even on the lower stage the actors are directed to move forward, 
apparently only to make the action more visible, nor does he 
mention the fact that in the Restoration most action took place 
on the apron. Granting the visibility, however, did Professor 
Adams never notice the desire of actors and speakers to get into 
immediate contact with their audience? Some scenes do of course 
gain by distance but hardly the ones mentioned. Even a college 
professor only disseminating information would feel handicapped 
by Adams’ platform stage interposed between him and his 
hearers; how much more an actor trying to communicate emo- 
tion? 

So we find that concerning the ‘‘chamber”’ the sure sources 
of information give very little information indeed, and Adams’ 
conclusions are mainly based on evidence which it is likely has 
nothing to do with the case. And so with his impressive general- 
izations. He remarks that the number of curtained stage scenes 
increases as the years go on, and that our modern stage is de- 
scended from the “‘study.” The facts instead are only that the 
number of scenes supposed in rooms increases; scenes discovered 
according to precise directions do not increase in number, but if 
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anything become rarer; and our modern stage as the equipment 
of flats in the Restoration clearly shows, comes not from the 
Elizabethan rear stage but from the masque stage. 

I must not take more space to discuss Adams’ other sections, 
some of which, notably those on the superstructure, demonstrate 
ingenious and acute imagination. As a reconstruction of the 
Globe theater this book is unusually detailed, consistent, and com- 
plete, and is as likely to be right as any which tries for as elabo- 
rate and complicated a set-up as the directions and textual allu- 
sions suggest, rather than the simplest which will satisfy them. 
Either point of view is arguable, though the latter seems to me 
the safer. But as a statement of the uses of the various parts of 
the stage, this book is almost as completely modern in its as- 
sumptions, and therefore as misleading, as those imaginative 
treatises put out by German writers about 1900. They could not 
conceive of any theater without a front curtain, and exercised 
themselves to find a place for it on the Elizabethan platform 
stage. Professor Adams is not fatuous like them, but is even 
more insistently realistic. He himself says that the rear stage he 
envisions is a “three dimensional back-drop.”’ It is significant to 
note that a real back-drop was not introduced on the English 
stage until the last half of the eighteenth century. Professor 
Adams does not explain why the English stage did not again 
attain the realism he assumes it possessed in 1600 until about 
1865 or even later. 

GEORGE F. REYNOLDS 

University of Colorado 


REPETITION IN SHAKESPEARE’S Pays. By Paul V. Kreider. 
Princeton University Press, for University of Cincinnati, 
1941. Pp. 306. $3.50. 


Approximately two-thirds of Professor Kreider’s book is 
given over to a painstaking study of “the mechanical facts of 
Shakespeare’s repetitive technique.” Specifically, six chapters in 
this part of the volume consider in detail one of the most fre- 
quently recurring “character types,” the “‘villains”’; one chapter 
deals with repetition of situation and incident in the disguise 
plots; and a carefully outlined Appendix supplies a useful sup- 
plementary list of other “recurrent situations.’”? The remainder 
of the volume seeks to “demonstrate some of the aesthetic 
effects” of repetition in Shakespeare. This it does, somewhat 
sketchily, in five papers—two revised from earlier articles—on 
Macbeth, Lear, and As You Like It, and all substantially influ- 
enced by other recent “thematic” studies of recurring Shakesper- 
ean imagery, notably Mr. G. Wilson Knight’s. 

In his Foreword, Mr. Kreider puts considerable emphasis on 
the quantitative aspects of his study. His book, he writes, is “an 
outgrowth” of his “interest ... in the amount of repetition of 
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various kinds observable in Shakespeare’s plays.’”’ The book’s 
quantitative accounting is indefatigable, comprehensive, and 
usually sound; but it has the defects of its virtues. Unhappily, it 
tends to multiply the most familiar—not to say the most utterly 
commonplace—illustrations (notably in chapters I and VIII), 
and to reiterate solemnly the most obvious of self-evident con- 
clusions (e.g.,—‘“‘One feels that the problem of .. . evil appar- 
ently perplexed Shakespeare.” He “seems to speculate on sin 
and suffering in the world.’’)! One wishes that Mr. Kreider might 
have been content to relegate to the Appendix some of his many 
instances of these truths—in order to save more space for the 
qualitative analysis which he promised at the outset. It is but 
fair to add, however, that this book substantially achieves its 
main objective. It proves that repetition in Shakespeare is ‘‘both 
very extensive and also apparently prompted, or at least con- 
trolled, by a conscious artistic purpose.” 

It does not follow, however, that Shakespeare’s repetitive 
technique is ever ‘“‘self-conscious.’” (There is nothing in Mr. 
Kreider’s own demonstration to indicate that mawkish self-con- 
sciousness disfigures the genial triumph of Shakespeare’s art.) 
Nor does it necessarily follow that Shakespearean repetition is as 
“surprising” in ‘“‘degree”’ as Mr. Kreider intimates (p. 255). Any- 
one who has ever read Shakespeare intelligently has surely been 
more or less aware of the fact that Shakespeare, like all the mas- 
ters, “always” repeats. And this volume might have profited in 
more ways than one if its author had recognized, with G. K. 
Chesterton, the double-edged principle that repetition, like ex- 
aggeration, is almost the definition of art—and of education and 
of criticism to boot! Shakespearean repetition, at all events, is 
probably not much more surprising in degree than that of most 
of the masters in this kind who go without mention in this book 
—the repetition, for example, in Holy Scripture and in Greek 
drama, in Homer and Virgil, in Chaucer and Spenser, Marlowe 
and Milton, Carlyle and Matthew Arnold, Walt Whitman and 
Thomas Wolfe. 

Mr. Kreider himself suggests another caution. Speaking of 
certain aspects of Shakespeare’s smiling critique of artificial 
pastoralism in As You Like It, Mr. Kreider writes: “Beneath 
extravagant language... are genuine feelings that have not 
been quite truthfully expressed” (p. 233). Substitute “‘felici- 
tously” or “‘accurately”’ for “truthfully,”—and the passage de- 
scribes, not unjustly, certain of Mr. Kreider’s critical judgments. 
Witness not only his doubtful description of Cordelia’s cold self- 


1 P, 58. Elsewhere: “Sleep”’ to Shakespeare “‘is one of nature’s most bene- 
ficial provisions for the . . . welfare of man...” “Many of Shakespeare’s vil- 
lains are frankly opportunist” (pp. 165, 126). 

2 P. 228; italics mine. Cf. Thaler, Shakespeare and Democracy, 1941, p. 74. 
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righteousness (at the start) as “smug... idealism’”’ (p. 53), but 
his positive misinterpretation of the “trickster”? King Claudius’s 
“T like him not,” as proof of his ‘antipathy for Hamlet” (p. 79). 
Witness also Mr. Kreider’s account of Roderigo as “understudy 
to lago,” of Lear’s fool as a “‘simpleton,”’ Kent as a “‘ruffian,” 
and Lady Macbeth as a “fiend” (pp. 66, 199, 200, 131). Occa- 
sionally, indeed, one comes upon utterances which are wrong 
not only in emphasis or phrasing but in fact—witness the aston- 
ishing assertions that Lear’s remarks to the blind Gloucester are 
“silly ... mockery,” that Lear is “deranged” and “‘mad ... at 
the moment of death,” that Touchstone finds “no use for 
poetry,” and that Cornwall—the villain Cornwall, downright as 
a buzz-saw or a mule’s kick—is “‘one of the most subtly char- 
acterized of Shakespeare’s rogues.’ 

In my judgment, Mr. Kreider would have strengthened the 
larger aspects of his case if he had not attempted to prove too 
much, or if he had been more careful to sift his evidence and 
avoid incautious or unqualified generalization. Two or three ex- 
amples must suffice. Mr. Kreider effectively shows that the 
“theme of blindness and sight in Lear’ is cumulatively of high 
poetic and dramatic importance, as is that of sleep in Macbeth. 
But he overshoots the mark by describing sleep as “‘the central 
idea in Macbeth,” and ‘“‘the atmosphere of the out-of-doors” and 
“the theme of blindness and sight” as “central” and “domi- 
nant,’’ respectively, in As You Like It and Lear (pp. 215, 256). 
Surely the truth of the matter is that other “themes’”—pride 
and madness, for example, and the tempestuous wrath of earth, 
mind and spirit in Lear—are about equally “‘central.’’ Mr. Krei- 
der demonstrates Shakespeare’s “‘persistent repetition” in Lear 
of ‘‘tone-words ... naming or suggesting eyes and sight” and 
pointing toward or backward to “‘the most frightful atrocity” in 
the play, “the blinding of Gloucester.”” But Mr. Kreider posi- 
tively weakens his case by listing as part of his ‘‘evidence”’ every 
casual use by Shakespeare of such words as “‘see,’’ “‘look,” “ap- 
pear,” “perceive,” “read,” “note,” and the like. Take, for exam- 
ple, Lear’s words: “I have perceived a most faint neglect of late 
... | will look further into ’t. But where’s my fool? I have not 
seen him... No more... I have noted it [the fool’s pining] 
well.”’ I cannot see that the words italicized by Mr. Kreider in 
these and numerous other speeches by the Fool, Gloucester, 
Goneril, and Regan (pp. 195—200 ff. and notes) contribute any- 
thing whatsoever to the “‘theme” of the tragedy’s “central” 
atrocity. Finally, Mr. Kreider allows himself too many sweeping 


3 Pp. 208, 212, 240, 30. (With the authentic rogue, Autolycus, Mr. Kreider 
lumps also such curiously assorted “rogues” or “tricksters” as Lady Macbeth, 
Richard III, Tamora, Cornwall, Goneril and Regan, and Shylock. See pp. 24, 
145, 35, etc.) 
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generalizations. Such words as “always, wholly,” ‘“‘never,”’ 
“fall” appear time and again when they manifestly require quali- 
fication. Thus, we read on one of his pages that Shakespeare 
“‘always gives his villains clear and understandable motivation,”’ 
though another page describes the motivation of Aaron, in Titus, 
as “‘somewhat nebulous” (pp. 83, 66). By the same token, the 
reader is informed that “all” of Shakespeare’s villains “‘are 
thoroughly brutal, wholly lacking in compassion . . . altogether 
lacking in moral judgment . . . totally depraved,” only to learn 
three chapters later—that “‘the Shakespearean villain . . . with 
the exception of Aaron and Iago . . . has a conscience”’ (pp. 52, 
85, 150). In spots, therefore, this book must be taken with a 
grain of salt. As a whole, it is not wanting in solid substance and 
pleasant style. 
ALWIN THALER 
University of Tennessee 


THE LIFE AND PHILOSOPHY OF JOHANN GOTTFRIED HERDER. By 
F. McEachran. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1939. 98 pp. 


This little volume makes no pretense to exhaustiveness. In 
the preface the author states: “It does present, I hope, a fair 
account of the life and philosophy of Johann Gottfried Herder 
and may help to introduce a wider public to the abiding value of 
his works.”’ Any study which avoids the Scylla of biographical 
factualism and the Charybdis of dogmatic absolutism deserves 
commendation; McEachran’s study does this. 

On the other hand, there are very serious flaws in the work. 
For instance, it is simply impossible to cover the “‘life and 
philosophy of Johann Gottfried Herder’’ in a little book of less 
than a hundred pages. The author’s own experience shows that. 
Having started out to write a dissertation on Herder’s ‘‘Humani- 
taitsideal,’”’ he soon found himself in other regions—a proof of the 
fundamental unity of Herder’s thought. For one cannot treat 
Herder’s conception of ““Humanitat’”’ without examining his con- 
ceptions of God and ‘‘Kraft,’’ and these in turn have close con- 
nections with his theories of genetics, environment, and per- 
sonality. Herder has been consistently misunderstood, misin- 
terpreted, and misused. He was misunderstood by those literary 
historians who saw in him only the “‘Anreger’”’ of Goethe and 
others, misinterpreted by Haym, Kiihnemann, and a host of 
would-be Kantians; and he is now being misused by the adher- 
ents of the racist cult. McEachran points out (pp. 86-87) the dif- 
ficulties encountered by the last-named group; but he still stands 
in awe of Haym, whose painstaking collection of biographical 
data is, to be sure, still dependable, in spite of the admitted 
Kantian bias of his Herder, nach seinem Leben und seinen Werken 
dargestellt. Thus, one could wish that the useful outline of Her- 
der’s Metakritik and Kalligone (pp. 61-62) had been given a more 
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significant place than a footnote. After all, Kant was the most 
important adversary with whom Herder measured swords, no 
matter how much Haym deplored the two works. And with re- 
gard to the Kalligone, the following statement shows a discon- 
certing mixture of true and false: ““Herder’s point of view is the 
one most in vogue today and has points in common with that of 
I. A. Richards (Principles of Literary Criticism), himself a fol- 
lower of T. Lipps and the ‘empathy’ theory.” It is true that 
Herder’s view is now geneially accepted. And there are many 
points in common between the great German thinker and the 
most important leader in modern critical thought. The error lies 
in the use of the term “empathy” (Einfiihlung). It cannot be too 
often emphasized that Herder’s theory of artistic appreciation, 
like his theory of historical understanding, demands an engaging 
of the total personality—not just of the “‘Gefiihl,” which to him 
quite frequently means merely the sense of touch (cf. Kritische 
W alder and Plastik). Hence the term “‘Gefiihlsmensch,” which is 
too often used by McEachran in connection with Herder’s work, 
is as misleading as Korff’s and Bartels’ “Abstempelung” of 
Herder as the ‘‘German Rousseau.”’ For Herder there is, in nor- 
mal life, no such thing as isolated “‘Gefiihl,” any more than there 
is an isolated voluntas or vis comprehensiva. All are “Eine Kraft 
und Energie der Seele”’ (cf. Werke, ed. Suphan, VIII, 196). The 
contributions of Martin Schiitze—lacking in the extensive bib- 
liography—might have been a corrective here. Likewise, the 
article, “‘Das scholastische Erbe im Herderschen ‘Pantheismus,’”’ 
Dichtung und Volkstum, XXXVII (1936)—incorrectly listed in 
the bibliography as having appeared in the Deutsche Viertel- 
jahrsschrift—might have proved a corrective against the error 
of attributing to Spinoza too great an influence on Herder. 

But in spite of these objections, the volume can serve a useful 
purpose in introducing students to Herder’s work, which, like 
the work of his great adversary, is closely bound up with the 
thinking of the time. To read the Fragmente intelligently one 
must know the Litteraturbriefe of Lessing and Mendelssohn. The 
Kritische Walder presuppose a knowledge, not only of the Lao- 
koon, but also of the entire aesthetic thought of the 1760’s. And 
even the impassioned Auch eine Philosop]ie—-discussed in the 
present volume without mention of Isaak Iselin—requires a 
knowledge of the dawning philosophy of history in Germany. 
Above all, the Jdeen require as propaedeutic an acquaintance 
with eighteenth-century scientific thought, notably of Newton, 
Swammerdam, Buffon, Bonnet, Haller, C. F. Wolff, the geolo- 
gist Werner, and Goethe—not to mention the travelers and an- 
thropologists whose works were Herder’s favorite reading. As for 
the Metakritik and Kalligone, the Spinoza-Gesprache, and many 
of the Zerstreute Blaiter and Humanitdtsbriefe, the whole philo- 
sophical speculation of a préeminently philosophical century is 
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brought under Herder’s critical pen, with the result that the 
student coming from the study of imaginative literature floun- 
ders in a morass unless he has some unbiased guidance. This 
McEachran’s book attempts to give. Chapter II, for instance, 
gives a very carefully arranged, well written general background. 
Throughout the book numerous useful apergus show that the 
author has read his Herder. To expect of a dissertation that it 
contradict hoary errors is asking too much, of course. If it did so, 
it would violate the lex continut. 
RoBeRT T. CLARK, JR. 
Louisiana State University 


EpGAR ALLAN Poe; A Critica Brocrapuy. By Arthur Hobson 
Quinn. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1941. Pp. 
xvi+804. $5.00. 


He who plunges into the task of writing an honest and thor- 
ough biography of Poe at this date must have the courage of a 
Henry Fleming. Once into the fray, there is no turning back. But 
one might be pardoned for hesitating before confronting once 
more the John Allans and the Rufus Griswolds, the Mrs. Ellets 
and the other Graces, the Lewis Gaylord Clarks and the Thomas 
Dunn Englishes. 

It should be stated at once that there is nothing impetuous 
about Mr. Quinn’s approach to his task. It has all the virtues of 
caution without its usual handicap, fear. Quietly, analytically, 
and in full command of all available facts, he tells his story as it 
happened. Howells’ demand that fiction be “the truthful treat- 
ment of material” is here more aptly applied to biography. As 
nearly as literal record is a possible method, Mr. Quinn has em- 
ployed it. ‘The object of this biography is to paint a picture of 
Poe as he really was (p. 291).” 

The completed portrait is that of a stumbling and thwarted 
genius as fully as are those of Krutch, Robertson, or Allen. But 
the total lack of special pleading and patterned theorizing on the 
biographer’s part leaves the faults and the virtues, the blind- 
nesses and the insights, in human perspective—thoroughly be- 
lievable. It also sweeps away with little effort the elaborate and 
false theories about Virginia and many another relationship. Poe 
tells his own story through the republication from original 
sources of traditionally misquoted and garbled letters and mem- 
oirs, and from the first publication in full of many new sources of 
like kind. Mr. Quinn’s comments on these quotations are seldom 
free of prejudice, even of irony, but when he gets to the point of 
making them, he is standing with the reader beside the facts and 
his interpretations can be frankly accepted or intelligently dis- 
counted at will. He not only exposes Allan and Griswold, he likes 
the one and dislikes the other. But if we happen to have con- 
trary feelings (difficult as that would be at least in the case of 
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Griswold), we are entitled to them because we have presumably 
been given as much evidence as the biographer himself possesses. 

The result is not an easily readable book. Quoted passages 
are so deliberately selected that they must each be studied care- 
fully or the development of the narrative is interrupted. The fact- 
crammed first chapter dealing with the stage history of Poe’s 
mother erects an imposing obstacle to the casual reader, but 
leaves his more persevering brother with a knowledge of Poe’s 
origins and early circumstances which could not be conveyed in 
any other way. The parallel-passage treatment of the Griswold 
documents is eloquent; but only to those who can read in the 
Oriental coincidentally with the Occidental method and whose 
eyes are mounted on universal joints. 

But if the whole book will be read verbatim by only a few, 
and those only of informed and inquiring spirit—in short, the 
somewhat specialized scholars—,, it will be read in part by many 
and will provide accurate source material for subsequent study. 
Poe critics are on firmer ground from this time forward. This 
ought to be the one biography that all read who walk, but human 
frailty is unfortunately such that the pre-digested volumes al- 
ready in wide circulation will continue to have a lively sale. 

It has already been suggested that Mr. Quinn offers much 
interpretive comment along with his facts. That on the bio- 
graphical narrative serves as a running commentary and helps 
the reader, both by agreement and by reaction, to build up his 
own interpretation. This is a healthy state of affairs. But that on 
the values of Poe’s works is not quite as successful. Mr. Quinn 
himself provides the formula here (p. 242), by defining four types 
of literary criticism: descriptive, destructive, analytic, and con- 
structive. The first is of little value in itself, but is pre-requisite 
to the other three. He is himself thorough in this department. Of 
destructive criticism he offers little, and of analytic a great deal, 
most of it fairly successful. ‘‘Constructive criticism is extremely 
rare,” he concludes, and he himself bears witness to the state- 
ment. In spite of his desire to attain to this high level, he falls 
short of doing so in his aesthetic judgments. In his exposition and 
analysis of Poe’s metaphysical position, however, he comes close 
to his own highest goal. Not only does he analyze each step in 
the development of Poe’s relativistic idealism, but in his discus- 
sion of Eureka he provides the first really satisfactory evaluation 
of the curious philosophy, so American in its dualistic contradic- 
tions, which Poe finally reached. It is possible now to view Poe as 
a part of that idealistic trend which led to Concord transcen- 
dentalism and at the same time to appreciate his fundamental 
quarrel with the absolutist premises of that school. This is per- 
haps the most significant single contribution of the book, apart 
from its obvious value in setting a huge mass of disordered and 
distorted facts in order. 

ROBERT E, SPILLER 


Swarthmore College 
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Tue MInp oF A Poet: A Stupy oF WoRDSWORTH’s THOUGHT 
WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO THE PRELUDE. By Ray- 
mond Dexter Havens. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 
1941. xviii+670. $5.00. 

This is a learned and detailed exegesis of one of the most 
revelatory poems in modern literature. In the first part, the 
poet’s mind is analyzed under these headings: Matter-of-fact- 
ness, Passion, the Ministry of Fear; Solitude, Silence, Loneliness; 
Animism, Nature, Anti-Rationalism, the Mystic Experience, 
Religion, and Imagination. The second part is a commentary on 
the Prelude, book by book, almost line by line. The version of 
1850, rightly judged superior, is used as the norm; but passages 
in the other versions are likewise studied with great thorough- 
ness. This work will be of indispensable service not only to the 
student of Wordsworth’s text but also to his future biographers, 
it being very rich in information and explanation about those 
events, inner as well as outer, that are touched upon in the 
Prelude. 

Many scholarly merits are shown in Professor Havens’ work. 
He is candid in acknowledging, both in factual and speculative 
matters, that not everything can be satisfactorily explained. 
Although he has complete command of the bibliography of the 
subject, he does not parade his learning. Yet when an out-of-the- 
way citation is the best one to bring to bear, he has it ready to 
hand,—e.g., Walter Garstang’s comment (Nature, Jan. 16, 
1926) on “nature, red in tooth and claw.” He is not cowed by the 
opinions of popular celebrities. He sharply corrects, sentence by 
sentence, Aldous Huxley’s audacious misrepresentations in 
“Wordsworth in the Tropics,”—saying, for example, ‘‘To con- 
ceive of Wordsworth as avoiding strangeness and achieving com- 
fort by means of the intellect isa fundamental misapprehension.” 
I should prefer to dwell upon these and other scholarly traits of 
The Mind of a Poet, and I regret that what seem to be at present 
the chief issues in Wordsworthian controversies require my turn- 
ing to parts of the book to which I cannot yield as unstinted ad- 
miration as to the others. 

The discussions of Nature involve two questions: (1) what 
were Wordsworth’s views about Nature?, and (2) are they 
sound? As to the first, the author makes a constant effort to give 
judicious and well documented answers; but not as to the sec- 
ond. He seems to assume that all educated modern minds share 
his views of the physical universe and its relations to Man. Na- 
ture, as he sees it, is a blind force, indifferent to Man, at times 
cruel and cataclysmic, and never exercising any fostering care. 
There are in Nature no intrinsically great objects or manifesta- 
tions of permanence, no objects in themselves pure and noble 
which may be advantageously contrasted with the mean and 
vulgar works of Man. Instead, it is an ephemeral flux, supplying 
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no images of right reason or norms for human conduct. To have 
been in youth a daily wanderer amid woods and fields will not 
help one later to appreciate great poetry more. It is dubious 
whether familiarity with Nature exalts nature-peoples like In- 
dians and Arabs. Love of Nature does not lead to love of Man. If 
one seeks the beneficial interchange of peace and excitation, 
city-life is preferable to country-life; . . . etc., etc.! Throughout 
this treatment of Nature, there is little that indicates any per- 
sonal intimacy with natural phenomena, or much concern with 
twentieth-century science and philosophy. Professor Havens is 
well versed in eighteenth-century speculations about Nature, 
but shows little interest in what is known to-day about the inter- 
related evolution of Nature and Man, the degree to which Man 
is himself a part of Nature, Man’s urgent personal and commu- 
nal need for a return to Nature, and the many confirmations of 
Wordsworth’s imaginative surmises which modern sciences have 
brought forth (See ‘Is Wordsworth’s Nature-Poetry Anti- 
quated?” ELH, vii (1940), 333-340). 

The commonsensical temper of Professor Havens’ attitude 
towards Nature has appropriately evoked applause from Pro- 
fessor J. W. Beach (MLN; lvii, 473), who, as readers of The 
Concept of Nature in Nineteenth Century Poetry know, regards 
Wordsworth’s interpretation of Nature, and that of most of his 
successors, as tragic failures. He wishes that there were in The 
Mind of a Poet even more bookishness, anti-idealism, and na- 
turephobia than there actually is. Professor Havens credits Na- 
ture with some beneficent services to Wordsworth; Professor 
Beach would deny any and all, specifically the influences which 
the poet felt he drew therefrom in boyhood, but which “must,” 
according to Dr. Beach, “have been mixed with Christian and 
mythological notions from the beginning” (and therefore, of 
course, must have been fantastic). He also attacks the chapter 
on Animism, declaring that none of the instances cited seem to 
him admissable as anything more than figures of speech. I hope 
that Professor Havens agrees with my opinion that, to poetic 
minds, the boundary-line between figurative speech and truth 
is not quite as sharp and impassable as it is to the prosaic. There 
are realities (at least poets have believed so) which only meta- 
phorical language can convey to human minds. 

Perhaps because Professor Havens’ regard for Nature is 
rather limited or reluctant, he maintains that its real or absolute 
character “does not matter.’”’ What does matter, he holds, is 
what Nature seems like to Man in general, and to Wordsworth 
in particular. Hence he stresses the subjective elements in the 
famous nature-passages, and sometimes writes as if the creative 


1 The phrases in this paragraph up to this point are almost entirely taken 
verbatim from The Mind of a Poet. Cf. (in this order) the following pages: 113, 
101, 303, 106, 586, 108, 410, 455, 108-12, 107. 
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powers of Man alone operated in producing them—in pursuing 
which argument he often skirts the dangerous reefs of solipsism. 
He quotes Wordsworth’s “‘the appropriate business of poetry and 
her duty is to treat of things not as they are, but as they appear, 
not as they exist in themselves but as they seem to exist to the 
senses and to the passions” without warning the reader that 
Wordsworth holds this to be characteristic of bad poetry (“‘vi- 
cious passages”’) as well as of good—which latter “‘nevertheless, if 
genuine, is as permanent as pure science”’ and “‘a reflection of the 
wisdom of the heart and the grandeur of the imagination.”’ In 
short, not everything that ‘“‘seems to exist” to this poet is there- 
fore to him necessarily either poetry or truth. 

Professor Havens asserts that the real subject of the Prelude 
is not Nature, but the way Nature is ‘“‘made to serve” Words- 
worth’s needs. But the famous phrase, “‘the ministry of Nature,” 
implies not forced slavish obedience, but the service of one living 
creature to another and higher creature. When Dr. Havens as- 
serts that what Nature really did for Wordsworth was merely to 
quicken his sensibilities, call forth the right moods for medita- 
tion, and furnish conditions favorable to such meditation, he is 
in my opinion giving a too prosaic and incomplete account of the 
inspiring cooperation which living Nature afforded to the poet. 
Indeed Professor Havens himself occasionally suggests that 
Nature contributed more than that to the creative process— 
e.g., when he says that it is hard to distinguish between the 
poet’s usual communion with Nature and his mystical relations 
therewith. But, asa rule, he insists that Wordsworth overvalued 
Nature, exaggerated the part it plays or should play in human 
life, deceived himself as to its actual character (sometimes taking 
his concepts of it from books rather than genuine experience), 
and attributed to it many good qualities in himself and in his 
work which were really derived from his fine heredity and school- 
ing. This is an attitude which, if accepted, would lessen the value 
not only of Wordsworth but of all the great nature-poets of the 
nineteenth century. It would, for example, question the value 
(except, perhaps, as rhetoric) of Tennyson’s great lines: 


And all is well,—tho’ faith and form 

Be sundered in the night of fear; 

Well roars the storm to those that hear 

A deeper voice above the storm (In Memoriam, cxxvi) 


Belittle Nature, and you weaken the authority of these poets, 
and deprecate their sacred title to be “lords of the visionary eye, 
. .. piercing to essence.” 

The most important chapter in the book is that on the 
Imagination. It seems to me to yield amazing contradictions. 
It begins with assertions that represent Wordsworth as not re- 
garding Imagination as a means of discerning truth, and it con- 
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cludes with what seem to me admissions that he regarded it as a 
discoverer of highest truths. At the outset we are told that to 
Wordsworth the Imagination embraced universal ideas, but did 
not necessarily reveal truth. It is not, like the Reason, an instru- 
ment for the ascertainment of truth. A beautiful poem like Yew- 
Trees is noteworthy as a picture, but does not give any knowl- 
edge of life. “Imaginative insight” is a misleading term if it 
suggests a means of attaining wisdom.’ The “spots of time” 
yielded spiritual strength, but not wisdom. Imagination teaches 
truth only as it furnishes some of the materials from which 
Reason derives truth. When Wordsworth declared 


Imagination ... in truth 
Is but another name for absolute power 
And clearest insight, amplitude of mind, 
And Reason in her most exalted mood 


he did not mean what he is usually supposed to mean.’ 

In my opinion, Wordsworth would indignantly repudiate 
these interpretations. In the case of Yew-Trees, for instance, he 
would insist that the Imagination discerned, as dull eyes would 
not, the solemn significance to Man of aged living forms 


Produced too slowly ever to decay— 


and thereby enriched our knowledge of the significance of life. 

But at this point in the chapter admissions begin to be made 
which so greatly qualify what has been previously alleged as 
almost to gainsay it. Now we are told Imagination may, as 
Wordsworth uses the term, refer to those mystical experiences 
which he certainly regarded as revealing truth. Through the 
Imagination Wordsworth entered into communion with the in- 
visible world, and attained the consciousness of being permeated 
by the One Spirit. Imagination also made him aware of the 
human spirit that pervades and unifies mankind. Imagination 
opened his eyes to the beauty and nobility which the actual 
world had “‘in the light of common day.”’ In short, it was Imagi- 
nation that revealed the one life in all things, the infinite in the 
finite, the permanent amid the transient—all essential points in 
Wordsworth’s faith. Unless Professor Havens regards these as 
wholly illusory (he does not say so, and I cannot believe that he 
does), the earlier statements in this chapter seem inconsistent 
with its main conclusions. 


2 In this part of the discussion, p. 232, a sentence occurs which, I confess, 
I cannot understand the bearing of: ““To deny that the imagination is a source of 
truth, a means whereby the reason arrives at truth, is to degrade it from the 


position of a ‘glorious faculty’ to that of master of revels.” 
’ Most of the phrases in this paragraph are Dr. Havens’. See especially 
pp. 217-32. 
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Too infrequently do I find in The Mind of a Poet the real 
Wordsworth— 
A mind 
That feeds upon infinity, that broods 
Over the dark abyss; 


a mind to which 


the least of things 
Seemed infinite; 


and which found in them 


Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 


ERNEST BERNBAUM 
University of Illinois 


VICTORIAN PRELUDE: A History oF ENGLISH MANNERS, 1700- 
1830. By Maurice J. Quinlan. (Columbia University Studies 
in English and Comparative Literature, No. 155.) New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. 301. 


The volume now under review, published in December, 1941, 
is an account of the English manners that led toward Victorian- 
ism, and also of the ideas and emotions on which those manners 
were grounded. Victorian Prelude is a carefully written, well 
documented, and predominantly sound interpretation of English 
manners from 1700 to 1830; it is a volume both informative and 
suggestive. As Professor Quinlan uses the term “‘Victorian’’ it is 
“synonymous with a peculiar form of social conservatism which, 
though prevailing during the regnancy of the queen, existed 
both before and after that time.”’ The queen of Victorianism as 
so defined was not Victoria but public opinion—“Mrs. Grundy.” 
Mr. Quinlan shows that a revolution in manners had taken place 
since the eighteenth century, that the Victorians knew they had 
“moral superiority” in thought and deed, and (p. 5) “that the 
social pattern changed as a result of changes in opinions and 
convictions.” 

Mr. Quinlan briefly reveals the eighteenth century as corrupt 
yet possessing strong reformers. He deals chiefly with John 
Wesley, George Whitefield, and Evangelicalism. The decade of 
1780-1790 is presented as one of “‘innovations’’: particularly the 
reduction of drunkenness; the growth of popular education 
through Sunday schools; various other activities of Evangelicals 
for promoting improvement in manners and revival of religion; 
and the emergence of a middle class with increased delicacy and 
conservatism in social behavior. He presents the decade of 1790- 
1800 as dominated by the restraining influence of the French 
Revolution. The literature provided for the increased number of 
readers was openly propaganda for conservatism, for the English 
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and Protestant Christian way of life. It urged strict and pious 
behavior for all classes; but also urged contentment with one’s 
station in life. This statement by Arthur Young, in 1798, is 
quoted as indicative of the trend: ‘The true Christian will never 
be a leveller; will never listen to French politics, or to French 
philosophy. He who worships God in spirit and in truth will love 
the government and the laws which protect him... .” The 
moral reform was strengthened by the religious revival, and also 
by the fear of the political and economic ruin that might infect 
England from France. 

Part Two deals with the thirty years of 1800-1830. Increas- 
ing piety led to the establishment of a strong public opinion that 
approved of proper language and behavior and disapproved 
strongly of whatever did not meet the Evangelical standards of 
propriety. Incidentally, the “Spiritual Barometer” reproduced 
by Mr. Quinlan from the Evangelical Magazine, VII (Dec., 1800), 
26, is remarkably interesting and impressive. By 1827, Mr. 
Quinlan points out, “public opinion had become a stern arbiter 
of conduct.”’ This dominant position of a strict public opinion, 
he insists, was in large measure the result of conscious efforts. 
Among these efforts is the establishment of numerous secular and 
religious philanthropic societies—the Religious Tract Society, 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, and certain charitable and visiting asso- 
ciations, such as the General Society for Promoting District 
Visiting, established under the auspices of the Church of Eng- 
land. Another effort is the establishment of the concept of the 
highly proper young lady, “‘the model female.”’ In this effort as 
in others, Hannah More was highly influential. The most re- 
markable and important effort is surely, as Mr. Quinlan indi- 
cates, the development of popular education. His figures are 
shrewdly arrived at, and are impressive enough for this state- 
ment of his to be quoted here: 


... the most significant expansion in the size of the reading public occurred 
between 1780 and 1830. ...probably not more than 25 percent were literate 
before the Sunday school movement. . . . By the end of this time about half the 
population was literate. That meant there were now seven or eight million 
readers as compared with an estimated million and a half. 


Elementary schools that stressed strict and proper behavior 
along with the learning of letters made great changes in the life 
of the working classes. The chapter on ““The Improvement of the 
Masses’’ is one of the best in the book. 

Three chapters deal with books: ‘‘Changing Taste and Tem- 
perament,’”’ “Censors and Reformers,” and ‘Censors and Ex- 


purgators.”” Here Mr. Quinlan shows that the enlarged reading 
public had become in the early nineteenth century more eager 
for literature, more censorious about what did not make for im- 
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provement of social manners, and more timorous about what 
might be considered un-English political propaganda. An im- 
portant observation reminds us that the heavy tax on news- 
papers and other cheap news publications kept millions from 
reading them. These turned to the readily available religious and 
moral tracts, and to monthly periodicals. But great numbers 
would have read the tracts anyway; the very large circulation of 
the religious magazines is one indication of that. The taste, 
vastly changed from that of the eighteenth century, for moral 
and religious literature in the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century “was at once a cause and a product of the growing 
seriousness of the times.” 

Early in the nineteenth century the strict observance of the 
Sabbath was enforced by public opinion. Publishers of books 
considered seditious or blasphemous were prosecuted from time 
to time until the 1820’s, and then such prosecutions nearly 
ceased. But publishers of books charged with being obscene were 
subject to a public opinion severer than legal prosecution. Even 
those men who were fighting against political or religious censor- 
ship declared openly that obscene literature should be sup- 
pressed. This led to a concern not only that new works should 
not offend the moral sensibilities of the times, but also that older 
authors should be expurgated. ‘‘Bowdlerizing”’ was popular. 

Part Three deals with 1820-1830, and its only chapter is en- 
titled “‘Victorianism.” It insists that the new, stricter social 
standards and practices had arrived by the turn of the first 
quarter of the century. The major contribution that these last 
pages make is, I believe, their evidence that according to their own 
expressed opinion the articulate and sensible citizens of the third 
decade knew that a revolution in manners had already occurred. 
(P. 254:) “There had been resistance at first, and some of the 
changes had been foisted upon an unwilling public by the per- 
sistent efforts of a few. But opposition slackened as more people 
accepted the conservative social doctrines, and during the reign 
of George IV public opinion had come to favor the new stand- 
ards. Henceforth it was to be the most powerful factor in their 
maintenance.”’ Mr. Quinlan has supported that statement con- 
vincingly, from the records of the times—notably from the 
manuscript notebooks of Francis Place, and also from various 
periodicals, memoirs, and letters. 

Victorian Prelude is carefully written, with proper caution 
and excellent documentation. I hesitate to mention the few in- 
stances where remarks seemed to me too strong or without 
proper qualification. On p. 279 the statement occurs that most 
of the poets writing after 1830 “possessed a kind of moral ear- 
nestness unknown to their predecessors.’’ One doubts that it was 
indeed “unknown” to them; on p. 53 Mr. Quinlan himself shows 
Cowper aware of such. On p. 275, 1. 20, the word “unusual” 
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might be replaced, I think, with “implausible.” On p. 35 it is 
stated, I believe too strongly, that John Wesley was also inter- 
ested in promoting good manners “for their own sake.” In his 
chapter ‘Toward a New Opinion” Mr. Quinlan might properly, 
it seems to me, have given more weight to the influence of the 
Established Church through many of the high-minded, pious, 
and plain-living “Low Church” vicars and curates. On pp. 104, 
109, and 110 appear contradictions (at least, as the statements 
are made, they seem so to me) that are somewhat puzzling: 
First it is said that “in the eighteenth century church attendance 
was decreasing and clerical influence waned’’; then it is said that 
“the Methodists continued to proselyte among the poor” and 
that “by 1800 the Arminians alone had 940 chapels,” and their 
adherents of all kinds “‘probably totaled over 500,000”; and later 
it is said: ‘In 1760 the three Nonconformist groups had a total 
of only 1,252 congregations; by 1808 they had increased the 
number to 2,002.” 

Mr. Quinlan’s remarks about Dr. John Aikin, on pp. 235-36, 
need some correction. I have consulted Aikin’s 1772 anthology 
and his 1810 edition of it—Mr. Quinlan refers to those—and also 
his 1777 edition (3rd ed., with additions and corrections, Dub- 
lin). Mr. Quinlan states that “‘in 1810, when Aikin revised this 
[the first] edition, he bowdlerized his original text”; but I find 
that although in 1810 Aikin did indeed speak of the “‘prevalent 
coarseness” in the poetry of Ben Jonson, in a footnote to “Still 
to be neat, still to be drest,” neither this poem nor any other by 
Jonson had appeared in 1772 or 1777. Mr. Quinlan says that 
“when he [Aikin] printed Suckling’s lyric, ‘Why So Pale and 
Wan, Fond Lover,’ he excluded the last stanza, probably because 
of the line: ‘The devil take her’.”” But Suckling’s lyric had not 
appeared in 1772, or in 1777. Aikin did indeed print only the 
first two stanzas in 1810. In a footnote on p. 167 he stated his 
reason in words that Mr. Quinlan might well have quoted to 
support his main point that Aikin as well as Plumptre was bow- 
ing to the moral refinement of the times: “The third stanza of 
this sprightly song is omitted, on account of its inferiority and 
coarseness.”’ It is stated, further, that ‘‘Aikin also altered a poem 
of John Donne,” supposedly after having printed it in his 1772 
edition. But this poem (‘Send home my long stray’d eyes to 
me’’) did not appear in 1772 or in 1777. 

Aikin did not change Donne’s poem as Mr. Quinlan says. He 
took the revision made by some earlier writer—or at most he 
changed the earlier reviser in only a few words. Dr. Earl R. 
Wasserman, engaged in writing a book on the treatment given 
by the eighteenth century to the Elizabethan authors, kindly 
informed me that Richard Leveridge had printed, long before 
Aikin, essentially the very same alteration of Donne that Aikin 
printed. I have verified his reference, and find that this poem, in 
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almost exactly Aikin’s form, appeared as ‘“‘The Message,” in 
A Collection of Songs, with the Musick, By Mr. Leveridge. In Two 
Volumes (London, 1727—the date is attributed by the New- 
berry Library, Chicago; and also by the CBEL, II, 199), IT, 16. 

The point that Mr. Quinlan wished to make—namely, that 
Plumptre is not the only editor bowing to the demands of the 
age for refined language—is still good. He would, however, have 
expressed it more nearly accurately had he simply pointed out 
what Aikin did in his Vocal Poetry . . . (1810), without reference 
to the 1772 collection. 

But I should like my indications of error in this book to be 
heard as if I were a very weak voice. The book is excellent. Mr. 
Quinlan succeeds, to an impressive degree, in presenting an ex- 
planation of the immediate origins of that “peculiar form of 
social conservatism”’ so characteristic of the Victorian Era that 
it has come to be called “‘Victorianism.’’ We are indebted to him 
for a valuable study of life—life upon which and with regard to 
which the literature of the Victorian Era was largely written. 

WILLiAM D. TEMPLEMAN 

University of Illinois 


THE SATURDAY REvIEw, 1855-1868. By Merle Mowbray Bev- 
ington. New York: Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. 
xii+415. $3.50. 


Lord Bryce once said, ‘““There surely never was a journal 
which enlisted so much and such varied literary talent as the 
Saturday did between 1855 and 1863.’’ Mr. Bevington quotes 
this statement with understandable relish; and he is inclined to 
take seriously his own generalization—‘‘Success came to the 
Saturday Review because it was the most smartly edited and 
the most brilliantly written critical journal of the time.” Such 
_ statements or claims, based as they must be on personal opinion 
alone, have a tendency to prejudice the reader of this excellent 
book. The “success” of a periodical publication is something 
which needs defining (in this case it is apparently not based on 
sales). “Smart” editing and “brilliant” writing may mean almost 
anything—may even be expressive of derogation. The two ad- 
jectives, along with “clever,” frequently found in this book, 
ought to be used sparingly in a serious exposition or analysis— 
or so it seems to this reviewer. Finally, a study of the list of con- 
tributors during these years gives the impression that Lord 
Bryce was, perhaps, not the best authority on literary talent. 
All this merely illustrates the fact that when Mr. Bevington 
generalizes he is least satisfactory; when he treats various aspects 
of the Saturday Review with specific, sometimes meticulous, de- 
tail, or discusses the relations of contributors with the remark- 
able editor, John Douglas Cook, he is interesting, suggestive, and 
informative. 
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This is more than merely another book on a famous periodi- 
cal. The author was fortunate enough to be able to use the Sir 
James Fitzjames Stephen marked set of the earlier numbers, as 
well as the Columbia University set, in which eighteen numbers 
of volume one have indications of authorship. In an age of 
periodical publication when anonymity was the rule, such ma- 
terials are invaluable; and Mr. Bevington has wisely given over 
sixty pages of his book to a catalogue of the authors of articles, 
and lists of their works. Whatever the value of the author’s 
estimates and critical analyses, the catalogue of identified con- 
tributors is bound to remain of permanent help to students of 
literature in the period. It will make Mr. Bevington’s book a 
standard work of reference. 

The major part of the volume—an analysis of the content 
and purposes of the Saturday Review—is pleasantly written, 
thorough in method, and convincing in its conclusions. On the 
whole, one gets from it the impression that the Saturday was 
an organ of moderate conservatism in politics, giving expression 
to the views of comfortable, educated people “‘who saw politics 
moving more rapidly than they liked in the direction of a world 
that might take away some of their privileges.” It was a class 
publication; negative, rather than positive or constructive, in 
its final effects. It supplied much of the “criticism” of England 
and the English, which Arnold thought was needed. It was not 
exactly irreligious but generally critical of the “‘clerical mind” 
and to some extent of the Church. On manners and morals, the 
best that can be said of it is that it provided a check on the 
effusive sentimentality of the time; at its worst it sneered at 
“enthusiasm and virtue.”’ It remained cynical and detached in 
its treatment of the prophets of the Victorian Revolution— 
Carlyle, Ruskin, and Arnold, the last of whom engaged in pro- 
tracted controversy with it. With regard to the belletristic pro- 
ductions of the day it showed a tendency to severity. Not with- 
out cause was it called the ‘Saturday Reviler.” It laughed at the 
worst poetry, was often hypercritical of the best, but in general 
was judicious and reasonable, and guilty of few ineptitudes. In 
the case of the novel, in which it was more interested, it hailed 
the great with genuine enthusiasm, reviled the poor ones as 
“literary slop-work,”’ and damned the pious productions of the 
“‘lacteal school” as half-vitalized jelly. At its best, it held novel- 
ists and poets to a high standard of craftsmanship; and it con- 
stantly reminded writers of prose fiction that the novel was an 
important artistic form and not mere frivolous entertainment. 

Mr. Bevington has written an interesting book on a subject 
which will attract few but the specialist. It is hardly likely that 
another study of the Saturday Review will be needed. It seems 
clear that in the years under discussion the Saturday was sug- 
gestively similar, in the spirit of its criticism of literary works, 
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to some of our existing weeklies—expressing the same quick 
admiration for “brilliance” and “cleverness,” the same disdain 
for the slow patience of the scholar, the same benignant con- 
descension toward authors in general. As a consequence, one 
may predict that its files will not be consulted by future students 
as frequently as those of its greater, and often duller, contempo- 
rary, the Athenaeum. 
WALTER GRAHAM 
University of Illinois 


BRIEFWECHSEL ZWISCHEN GEORGE UND HOFMANNSTHAL. Hg. 
von Robert Boehringer. Berlin: Georg Bondi, 1938. 262 pp. 


When two poets who represent the best efforts of an era pre- 
serve the records of their written communications with the me- 
ticulous care which is evident in the case of George and Hof- 
mannsthal, the correspondence takes on the form of historical 
perspective. The heirs of the two deserve the gratitude of schol- 
ars for agreeing on the decision which enabled Boehringer to 
publish and edit this volume in becomingly attractive fashion. 

The letters were composed in a highly conscious manner, as 
though the writers had prescience of posterity’s interest in their 
attitude toward each other. Both frequently behave as if they 
were already standing at the bar of history, with no other ad- 
vocates than the letters to plead their cause. With Hofmannsthal 
there is a slight modification of responsibility, but George, whose 
every word is measured and chosen, never relaxes his vigilance; 
and he has been at pains to leave records even of documents 
which were never sent—sometimes in his own, occasionally in 
another hand. Hofmannsthal’s more conciliatory approach to 
moot questions leads him now and then to interject a careless 
judgment, which is promptly caught by George, who then takes 
the younger man severely to task for any thoughtless utterance. 
That inviolate respect for the written word which was part and 
parcel of George is quick to detect flaws in a poet who, he thinks, 
might potentially be moulded into a semblance of perfection by 
a master hand. 

Conversely Hofmannsthal, barely eighteen, had recognized 
George’s unparalleled loftiness and had, after their first meeting, 
addressed a few admiring stanzas to his compeer, with the nu- 
clear theme, however, of ‘ships that pass in the night and salute 
each other in passing.’ Such an opening chord had struck a false 
note and had promptly offended the majestic George. The inter- 
change of amenities which followed had a disastrous ending; a 
duel was narrowly averted by the intercession of Hofmannsthal’s 
father and an apology from the son. For more than twelve years 
thereupon the correspondence ebbed and flowed; the meetings 
face to face were in the main of George’s seeking, while Hof- 
mannsthal, often unskillfully, sought to evade personal contacts 
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with George. When they seemed unavoidable, there was little 
intimacy of exchange; they were, to George’s immeasurable irri- 
tation, usually business meetings surrounded by haste and 
bustle, and with some third person accompanying Hofmannsthal 
as a witness. None of this could be to George’s liking. Truth to 
tell, Hofmannsthal was afraid of him, who was so insistent on a 
Posa-Carlos relationship in which George, the pedagogue, in the 
course of protracted discussions and educational journeys 
throughout Germany, would be able to play the rdéle of guide, 
mentor, and friend. After the period of apprenticeship had been 
satisfactorily absolved, they conjointly could then establish a 
humanitas which would ensure the control of German letters by 
two peers. 

That was the plan. Hofmannsthal, however, refused to grasp 
the leads so imperiously extended to him. The letters in this wise 
take on the deeper significance of an inadequate substitute for 
what might have been, in George’s eyes and to his unending 
regret, a companionship of unprecedented fertility. They are sur- 
charged with bitterness, reproaches, remonstrances, and with 
major and minor irritations which culminate in the threat of a 
lawsuit by George and a final apology by Hofmannsthal, to 
round out the cycle of unpalatable incidents. As the high-strung 
Austrian genius of the first meeting at the end of 1891 grew into 
the harassed celebrity of 1904, George became increasingly in- 
tolerant of Hofmannsthal’s determined efforts to remain a free- 
lance, to preserve an independent viewpoint, and to maintain his 
cordial relations with a world that was odious to George. When 
he defended lyric writers like Dehmel, whom George loathed, or 
published Thor und Tod in Otto Julius Bierbaum’s “‘niedriges 
Konglomerat,”’ Moderner M usenalmanach, George’s scornful con- 
tempt knew no bounds. With a renascence of poetry well under 
way and crying for prophets in the wilderness, Hofmanns- 
thal’s unwillingness to bind himself in a solemn pact with su- 
perior human beings who surrounded George was more than 
exasperating to the leader of a group which shunned the vulgar 
crowd. 

Yet the immovable factor of their high admiration for each 
other’s poetry remained ever intact beyond all points of differ- 
ence, and their need of each other in a period which they both 
regarded as lawlessly arid high-lights the volume. Despite every- 
thing, they derived untold spiritual benefits each from the other’s 
creative ability; and they were ungrudging in admitting this. 
Both had suffered from the indifference of the general public to 
true poetry, from the mediocrity of the literary mill, and from 
the brazen effrontery of the literary shopkeepers. But when 
Hofmannsthal complained that the vein of his poetry did not 
flow as freely as George might have wished for the greater glory 
of the Blatter, the latter was quick to retort that sterility of the 
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imagination followed upon too many diversions in the interests 
of inferior causes and people. Therefore, when Hofmannsthal had 
the temerity to criticize individual contributions by members of 
the circle, or the personalities themselves, he began to commit 
lése majesté; no less did he offend in refusing to embrace the 
Absolute which George offered him and to rest in its secure 
foundations, distasteful as any compelling alliance was to him. 

One of the final straws which helped to bring about the 
definitive break was his bold assertion that the difference be- 
tween the George group and himself was equivalent to that be- 
tween Art and Life. George’s rebuke was properly sharp, for he 
had at that time in close proximity THE advocate of the glowing 
ardor of life, Ludwig Klages, who went so far as to identify life 
and poetry, and whose book on George in 1902 had already be- 
come the cornerstone of a biocentric outlook on life. Hofmanns- 
thal, who believed no less in the magic of poetry than either of 
the other two, could not endure the violent expressions and the 
monstrous imagery of this book; no matter how close he stood 
to George, Klages was repellent to the sensitive Hofmannsthal, 
and he said so freely. He added that Klages was not gifted with 
the artistic power to make his visions becomingly corporeal and 
that hence the style was inadequate to the subject matter; he 
would not accept George’s interpretation of Klages as a Titan 
rolling boulders across the path, but aggravated the tense situa- 
tion by expressing preference for dry methodical scholarship to 
the ramblings of that sort of a nobleman of nature. On such 
fundamental issues George could brook no opposition, and he 
reached the inevitable conclusion that there was scarcely a point 
remaining on which the two could see eye to eye. 

Time has eliminated many of the temporal aspects that 
seemed important when the letters were written; but these three, 
George, Hofmannsthal, and Klages have remained to provide 
questions that draw blood a generation later. The dark and 
sinister figure of Klages has forged its way to the limelight, still 
masterly in critical attack but ineffectual as a poet, though it 
has furnished the stimulus for an entire “cultural revolution.” 
Of this latter the fruits are not yet matured. It has attempted 
to annihilate George and all humanism whatsoever, as well as to 
obliterate the gentle aestheticism of Hofmannsthal with its 
mediating function and its attempt to promote an international 
aristocracy of intellect. Hofmannsthal sensed more truly than 
George the incongruity of establishing a triumvirate of them- 
selves and a Jove rolling thunderbolts on the modern scene. In 
the light of the past and the unfolding of the present, these letters 
serve to bring into sharp relief the incommensurabilities among 
the three, and to confirm that the two chief protagonists, George 
and Hofmannsthal, remain secure in the realm of poetry. 

Lyp1a BAER 


Swarthmore College 
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Wilmot, the reprobate Earl of Rochester, whose reputation 
has been gossip for a dozen generations, and Henry Savile, his 
friend, who was promptly forgotten, carried on a brisk cor- 
respondence during the last ten years of Rochester’s life. Many 
of the letters have been lost, but Professor J. Harold Wilson of 
Ohio State University, in The Rochester-Savile Letters, 1671- 
1680 (Columbus, 1941), has collected and edited the thirty-three 
that he was able to find. They are ably edited, interesting, and 
important. For Rochester and Savile knew the fashions of their 
day in letters as in life, and they were realists in both. 

Brice HARRIS 


The third English Institute Annual (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1942. Pp. xi+248. $2.50) contains nine papers 
selected from those presented at the meetings of the Institute in 
1941. Like the other papers resulting from this annual gathering 
of scholars, these deal with “‘basic problems in the philosophy 
and technique of research, as distinct from discussions of speci- 
fied subject matter,” although Lionel Trilling’s examination of 
Wordsworth’s “Ode on Intimations of Immortality” may seem 
to be an exception to the general rule. This 1941 publication, 
nevertheless, leans heavily towards problems of methods and 
techniques, rather than towards new approaches to the study of 
literature as was the case in the earlier Annuals. Yet the same 
high standard of content has been maintained; and it is hoped 
that, in spite of war, the “experiment” of 1939 will now be re- 
garded as having fully justified itself. Edited, like the other 
Annuals, by Rudolph Kirk, the 1941 volume contains papers by 
René Wellek, J. Burke Severs, Madeleine Doran, Arthur Fried- 
man, Scully Bradley, R. C. Bald, Fredson Bowers, and Charlton 
Hinman. Notable papers by other participants in the 1941 meet- 
ings of the Institute have been published elsewhere. 

W. G. 


The fourth and fifth volumes of William Thomas Morgan’s 
comprehensive Bibliography of British History, 1700-1715 
(Bloomington, Ind.: University of Indiana Press, 1942. Pp. 
xi+381 and xiv+487) continue and bring to a competent com- 
pletion this exacting labor, the first fruits of which appeared in 
print in 1934, Earlier volumes provided students of literature or 
history in the Age of Anne with exhaustive lists of pamphlets and 
memoirs, correspondences, diaries, journals, newspapers, plays, 
and other source materials. The fourth volume lists unpublished 
manuscript collections in English, Continental, and American 
repositories. The fifth volume contains supplements to Volumes 
I-III (128 pages of added items); appendices listing the Lord 
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Chancellors and Keepers, Lord High Treasurers and First Lords 
of the Treasury, Secretaries of State, and Bishops of England and 
Ireland during the general period covered; and finally, an index 
to Volumes I, II, III, and V (345 pages), without which Professor 
Morgan’s work would have been much less useful than it is. At 
the end of Volume IV, which consists of manuscript collections, 
is a separate index. It was perhaps wise thus to distinguish the 
material of this volume from the contents of the others, but the 
question will certainly be raised whether it would not have been 
better to incorporate these thirty-eight pages into the general 
index. 

Professor Morgan has accomplished with great thoroughness 
all that can reasonably be expected in so vast an undertaking. 
He has given scholars a convenient tool which will make their 
future tasks lighter. No student of the Age of Anne can afford to 


neglect Professor Morgan’s work, nor fail to profit greatly by it. 
W. G. 


University of Illinois 
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